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TIME’S LAST VISIT. 


BY MRS. HALE. 


(THERE is a Persian legend, representing Time before commencing his “ New 
Year’s Flight,” warning those who are to die during the coming season, of 
their inevitable fate.] 


THE night was a cold and stormy one, 
And the year was running low, 

When Time threw his traveling mantle on, 
As he were about to go; 

And he cast on his glass a rueful look— 
«¢ The sands will be out,”’ he said, 

(Seizing his memorandum book,) 
‘*And these visits must be made: 

But it does little good the fools to warn— 
I almost lose my labors; 

They think the last visit I make to them 
Is always meant for their neighbors. 


Last year my duty was faithfully done— 
I traversed this city through, 

Revealing to every devoted one 

I had come for a final adieu ; 
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Why, they treated my warning as Nicholas treats 
The groans of the dying Poles; 

Or thought *t was to save—(how this avarice cheats !) 
Their money and not their souls, 

That my hint of a speedy departure was given, 
Though I bade them farewell like a lover: 

And how few there were who prepared for heaven !—~ 
I can easily reckon them over. 


And first to a Banker’s house I hied, 
Though I knew he was often surly, 
But these Rothschilds—one must hamor their pride—~ 
So I hastened to warn him early. 
I found him within, at a sumptuous feast, 
An Apician sauce was before him, 
And its flavor he praised to each smiling guest— 
*T is Death!—thus my warning came o’er him. 
Oh, how his eye glared as he bade me flee ! 
I was off like a twinkle of light, 
And he ate at that dinner enough for three, 
And he died of a spasm that night. 


And next I tapped at an Editor’s door— 
It sounded so like a dun, 

That he scattered his papers about the floor 
As he made a motion to run; 

But at length he resumed his labors again, 
When he found no sheriff drew nigh, 

Searching old books for a New Year’s strain— 
I whispered— The Year to Die !— 

He started—‘Ah, ’t is a lucky thought, 
‘And I’ll rhyme it out,’ said he, 

* My patrons may fear that Death is near, 
And repent of their debts to me.’ 


I hurried away to a Doctor, then, 
Though I knew I might spare my pains, 

That he thought of disease as the end of men, 
And of death as the doctors’ gains— 

* My patient must die,’ he was maundering on, 
As he glanced a fee-bill o’er, 

‘And his money will go to his graceless son— 
My bill might be somewhat more ; 

For the youth will ne’er take the trouble to note 
That I ’ve charged five visits a day.’ 

So he figured away while I laughed in his ear, 
Remember my visit ’s to pay ! 
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I told an Old Man it was time he should go, 
And he was toe deaf to hear,— 
I called at the play on a dashing Beau, tt 
And he was too gay to fear,— ca 
I paused in a Merchant’s counting-room, hd 
And a dunce was I to stop, ts 
Scarce would he have heeded the crash of doom, 
While reckoning his Jeger up. | 
There is one demand—I began to say— 
He burst with a hurried breath, 
* Show me your bill, I ’ve the cash to pay >— 
I left him to settle with Death ! 


I stopped at a Poor Man’s humble shed, 
And thought ’t would delight him so, 

For I knew he had often wished he was dead— 
But he flatly refused to go: 

And O, the wild agony of his eye, 
As he begged me one year to give ! 

Saying, *t was too bad for a man to die 
Who had struggled so hard to live ; 

That his wife must beg and his children starve— 
I whispered of charity— ne 

He raised his eye with a look of despair— i: 
*°T is a broken reed,’ sighed he. 


I had fared so ill with the lords of earth, 
Of the earth they had proved indeed, 

That I turned to the sex of gentler birth, 
Hoping more kindly to speed: 

On a beautiful Belle I made a call, 
A milliner’s girl stood by— 

She brought a new dress for the New Year’s ball— 
I breathed a sepulchral sigh, 

And the rich red flowers looked a ghastly white, 
© How odd !” cried the beauty, in sorrow, 

* These do not become me at all to-night, 
But bring me some gayer to-morrow.” 


And then—but why continue the list, 
So fraught with chagrin to me ? 

Who likes to remember the times he has missed, 
When recounting his archery % 

I called, in fine, on the old and the young, j 
Fair, ugly, and sober and gay, 

The chorus the same to the tune they all sung— my 
They would not be hurrried away ! pt 
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There were many who hated the world, to be sure, 
Ani called Time an old villainous cheat, 

But heaven was so distant, so bright, and so pure, 
They had no inclinatica to see ’t. 


Worms of the dust! I murmured in wrath, 
As I entered a stately dome, 

And, following the clue of my fated path, 
Repaired to the nursery room ; 

The children were sleeping like nestled birds, 
And she the sweet mother dove, 

With a face too happy to paint by words, 
Was choosing her gifts of love 

For the New Year’s morn—I touched her cheek, 
She knew the deadly thrill, 


_ And raising her eyes with a smile so meek, 


—‘ My Father, ’t is thy will.’ 


Yes, Woman should always be ready to go, 
She has nothing on earth but love, 

A dowry that bears little value below, 
But ’t is priceless transferred above ; 

O lavish it not on my brightest joys, 
°T is folly, *t is worse than vain, 

I never bestow them except as toys 
I mean to resume again ; 

Even now I shall gather a thousand fair things 
I gave when this year was new, 


And the hopes for the next, that I shake from my wings, 


Will prove as deceitful too. 


But why should I preach ?_ Who ’Il the wiser be ? 
The young are engaged with pleasure, 

The aged have cut all acquaintance with me, 
And nobody else is at leisure ; 


They may learn if they will, though their date is brief, 


Some monitor ever is nigh, 
There’s the fading flower, the falling leaf, 
And the year about to die: 
These speak to the hearts of the humble and just,— 
For the earthly and obstinate, 
Why, my visit to such would be labor lost, 
So I leave them, for aye, to their fate.” 
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A PEEP THROUGH TIME’S TELESCOPE. 
[Concluded from page 503. ] 


Boston Sept. 3, 2352. 


In my last letter, my dear Ariette, I promised to give you 
some idea, if possible, of the dress and manners of the Bos- 
ton peasantry. Imagine, then, a population thinly ‘scattered 
over a large portion of country, and you will readily conceive 
the slight degree of polish that accompanies their general man- 
ner. ‘There is something rude and uncivilized, without the 
dignity and carelessness of manner you expect to see in the 
descendants of Washington. Perhaps their almost colossal 
height adds to this impression. ‘The women, particularly, are 
very tall, many of them averaging four and a half feet. They 
do not seem happy, like the peasantry of most other countries; 
but on the contrary, unite with the servility of the present, all 
the recollections of the glorious past, and rather live over 
in idea the deeds of their fathers, than make any effort to 
enoble or improve their own minds. I believe it has uniform- 
ly been the case, where liberty has once shone and withdrawn 
itself, the public mind decays and degenerates, and seldom if 
ever, is again raised or renewed. 

The long scarlet pantaloon is worn by both sexes, and forms 
a brilliant and rather pleasing contrast with the slight green tu- 
nic or upper robe, which is generally embroidered with some 
fanciful color, or edged with gold. I should suppose the cos- 
tume to be modied after that of the Cyprian women of old. 
Both sexes wear these ornamental dresses, and look ata dis- 
tance very much alike. The small high cap of the men, how- 
ever, exposes the face to the sun and gives it almost a harsh 
and swarthy look, while the females wear large straw or plaited 
leaf hats which assist the delicate expression of their features. 
Few traces remain of the proud beauty which once character- 
ized the women of the republic ; with freedom of spirit they 
seem to have lost their free and graceful tread, and assumed the 
loitering and uncertain steps of slaves; as to intellectuality, 
they have not even the semblance of it, except at times in 
chaunting the songs of other days, their faces light up for a 
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moment as if touched by feeling and soul, but almost immedi- 
ately subside into quiet vacuity. Most of the women wear 
shoes of a sort of cloth which confine the feet and prevent 
elasticity of tread entirely. They looked with surprise at 
our sandals, and with some contempt, I imagine, at the propor- 
tions. Their own ideas of beauty seem to be of the most ar- 
tificial kind ; their feet, besides being enclosed habitually in 
these torturing shoes are often violently compressed from child- 
hood, in order to ensure diminutiveness, and the same process 
is gone through with the hands. Tight cases made of skins 
are drawn over the fingers, and often the torture of metal cases 
is resorted to, in order to compress the natural growth and 
symmetry of the hand. Here are seen none of those fine full 
forms over which imagination delights to linger, and whose 
ideal beauty the sculptor and painter embodied with transport. 
The waists of all the females are of not more than half the 
natural size. This distortion or deficiency seems not to be 
the result of compression, for the government passed a law 
absolutely forbidding the wearing of bands about the waist, 
some hundred years ago. It is probably inherited from their 
ancestors, and hein the caprice of fashion has stamped a na- 
tional deformity. The consequence of this deformity is easily 
seen in the general appearance of the inhabitants. All are lan- 
guid, narrow chested, and consumptive. 

There seems with all their ignorance, however, a strong love 
of the arts among the Bostonians. Painting and sculpture 
flourish in a soil that produces no noble hearts, no energetic 
intellects. But they have their museums, their halls of statua- 
ry, and many valuable libraries. Some fine paintings of 
Stuart are exhibited, and the cicerone at the door will tell you 
the history of each celebrated painter and sculptor, with a 
minuteness surprising enough, if you believed all he said. He 
told us, in showing the head of Washington by Stuart, all the 
circumstances, of the hero’s sitting for his picture, while the 
army were waiting for him to head them at the battle of the 
Delaware, and of the painter, who you know was a general of 
the revolution and a comrade of Washington, suddenly taking 
a pistol from his belt and holding it in one hand, while he wield- 
ed his pencil with the other, threatening to shoot him if he 
stirred from his place till he caught the. expression. The calm 
dignity of the face seems to show the character of Washing- 
ton at this absurd threat—it is indeed the hero. If this were 
not a well authenticated anecdote I should hardly believe it 
possible that the picture could have been taken under such 
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circumstances. Some splendid specimens of sculpture by 
Greenough, also a revolutionary soldier, remain in the museum. 
This artist is said to have been born in Boston and his fame is 
dear to his countrymen. The paintings and sculpture, how- 
ever, have been so often displaced and disarranged that few are 
certainly known to be the production of their reputed authors ; 
and such have been the revulsions of public affairs and public 
property in Boston that I hardly dare trust even to history for an 
explanation of the objects of interest. ‘The picture of Daniel 
Webster, the architect of Bunker hill monument, remains in 
the hall of sciences, and is a face you cannot but delight to look 
upon. The calm blue eye has the serenity that scientific con- 
templation and devout abstraction so generally give and the slight 
figure looks like embodied philosophy. It is said he was an 
eloquent writer in the early days of the Republic, but that his 
speeches were all destroyed by order of the monarch, lest they 
might stir up the hearts of the common people to resist the pres- 
ent government. 

he portrait of Andrew Jackson, too, by Harding, we look- 
ed at with much interest. There is not much of the warrior 
about the head, but a cool philosophic air that savors more of 
the politician than the soldier. The head is quite bald and the 
figure under the common size. The eye keen and piercing, 
and over the face a sort of assumed blandness and benignity 
that strikes you unpleasantly. We had our doubts as to the 
genuineness of the portrait, and Marco inquired if it might not be 
that of the Vice President of that time ; but public opinion has 
stamped the name of Jackson upon it, and so it will probably 
descend to posterity. 

I might go on for hours, my Ariette, in describing all I have 
seen ; but besides that it is wearisome to relate these adventures 
unless I could add all the minutia which have rendered them 
interesting to me, I am anxious to talk with you about our own 
dear Isle. You do me justice in thinking that every detail is 
delightful to me, and the more so from being related by your- 
self.— The sandal tie of one I love is more to me, even in de- 
scription, than the imperial robes that invest a form too great 
and too remote to come near and touch my affections. To 
me, apart from you all, the fibres of a leaf in your bowers, the 
shading of a flower under your feet, the plumage of the birds 
that carol im your ear, are all dear and delicious descriptions to 
my heart. -I ani more than ever convinced of the importance 
of cultivating the affections if we would be happy. I am 
roaming after beauty and grandeur. I lose myself among the 
ruins of other days, but they fail to satisfy even my taste. How 
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Thoughts. 


true is the observation of our dear Marco. Eyes that look 
kindly on us are beautiful eyes ; lips that speak kind words to 
us, are beautiful lips : and love hallows even defects. Give 
rose leaves to Louisade, my beloved Ariette, but leave half a 
heart for friendship and me ; do not fear that you shall be faith- 
less to me, forI have already asserted the privilege of a true 
woman and changed my mind. Marco is neither beautiful nor 
graceful; but I have become accustomed to him. We all love 
those who have been fountains of thought to us and given us 
new impressions. Perhaps, if I were inclined to analyze the 
affection I feel for Marco it would be more a pride in his intel- 
lect, and a happiness in being able to sympathize with it, than 
any other emotion. It adds much to my self-complacency that 
I am able to appreciate his mind and heart ; and when I have 
added the sympathy naturally excited by viewing the same 
scenes, tracing out the same thoughts, and sharing the same 
associations, you will readily imagine me quite unworthy the 
sacrifice your friendship would make. We propose going 
south immediately in order to see the court in its full splendor ; 
dim enough, at any time. I long to see you all ; and shall, as 
Ihave leisure send you intelligence of our adventures. Do 
not fail to love me always, my Ariette, as you are and ever will 
be loved by 
RosBeERTINE. 


THOUGHTS. 


ALMOST every person praises industry, yet how few really. 
wish to work if they could avoid it! 

The necessity of labor, and not its reasonableness, is the cause 
that induces exertion. 

The desire of amassing property, when selfishly indulged, 
is degrading to the character of aman ; but in woman it is even 
worse—it is disgusting. 

Woman must live for others ; her happiness must be the 
reflection of the felicity she dispenses around her. 

The perfection of human nature is charity : those who labor 
to make others better and happier are constantly improving 
their own hearts and minds. 
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THE COMMON-PLACE BOOK OF AN OCTOGENARIAN. 


BY EMMA Cc. 
No. 3. 


Epwarp TorrincTon was my class-mate at college.-— 
Though never closely intimate, for the ardor of my character 
was little suited to the morbid sensitiveness of his, we were 
always warm friends ; and perhaps I felt almost as much morti- 
fication as he did himself when his constitutional timidity threw 
his fine talents so completely into the shade. Had it not been 
for his distinguished abilities he would have been the laughing- 
stock of all his young companions. Blushing, like a girl, if 
suddenly addressed, trembling if abruptly asked a question, 
however familiar—his nervousness seemed to be actually a 
mental disease. What, then, was my surprise, when upon 
quitting college, I learned that he had chosen the gospel min- 
istry for his profession. How he would ever be able to con- 
quer his timidity sufficiently to address a large audience was 
more than I could understand : but as the church offered more 
eligible prospects than either of the other liberal professions, 
he determined to avail himself of them. We accordingly sep- 
arated—he to pursue his studies in the Theological Seminary, 
and I to enter a lawyer’s office. We met occasionally ; but 
engaged as we were, in different pursuits, our meetings were 
generally accidental ones, so that J knew very little of him in 
his onward career, until one morning a friend summoned me 
to accompany him to hear Edward Torrington preach his first 
sermon. Never have I been so captivated by pulpit elo- 
quence as upon that occasion. His manner, slightly hesi- 
tating at his commencement, as he warmed with his: subject 
gradually assumed a commanding and dignified tone—his di- 
minutive person seemed to dilate with the grandeur of his 
thoughts—his dark eyes flashed with almost supernatural light, 
and his appearance, no less than his language, was that 
of a young apostle. I attempted to see him after the conclu- 
sion of the service, in order to congratulate him on his suc- 
cess; but as if his natural timidity had returned, as soon as 
all necessity for its subjection was over, he mingled among the 
crowd and hastily disappeared. As we walked home, the friend 
who had accompanied me informed me that this, though the 
first sermon Edward had ever preached, was not the first he 
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had attempted. It appeared that, unable to overcome his fears, 
he had repaired to a neighboring village to preach his first ser- 
mon, immediately after his ordination ; but scarcely could he 
command himself sufficiently to go through the preparatory 
exercises ; and he had scarcely given out the text of his dis- 
course when, totally overpowered by his timidity, he was com- 

elled to relinquish the attempt. For several months he shut 

imself up in the closest seclusion, devoured by shame and 
disappointment. And whence he had derived the courage 
which had now enabled him to shine out so brilliant a star, was 
a mystery which no one seemed able to fathom. His success, 
however, was now indisputable ; and it was not long before he 
was called to preside over a large and flourishing congregation 
in his native city. 

I am not writing a minute history of my college friend-—a 
sketch of his fortunes is all I intend to narrate ; and I will 
therefore pass over the next ten years, during which period I 
only saw him once or twice. He was still pastor of one of 
the finest churches in Baltimore, when my business having 
summoned me to that city, I determined to pay a visit to my 
old acquaintauce. I found him surrounded by all the comforts 
and elegances of life. His wife, a lovely woman, had brought 
him a considerable fortune ; and at first sight I could not help 
thinking that the station of a wealthy, talented, and beloved 
clergyman was rather more desirable than that of a young and 
unfriended lawyer. 

His urgent kindness compelled me to make his house my 
home during my stay in Baltimore ; and I soon discovered that 
the change in his habits was as great as that in his situation. 
The abstemious student was now transformed into the fastidi- 
ous epicure. I observed that his allowance of wine at table 
far exceeded my own ; and there were times when his glitter- 
ing eye and ready smile, gave birth to a vague and indistinct 
suspicion that all was not right. His manner was by no means 
uniform. He would sometimes remain silent for hours, and 
again burst forth in a torrent of eloquence which surprised no 
less than it delighted me. His powers of conversation were 
astonishing; and in the pulpit he was unrivalled. One day, 
just before my departure, we had sate long over the dinner ta- 

le, discussing many interesting topics, and in the ardor of 
conversation I was scarcely aware how frequently my glass had 
been emptied and replenished, until I was warned by those un- 
comfortable sensations which all men of temperate habits suf- 
fer upon such occasions. I walked out into the garden to cool 
my fevered pulses ; and finding Mrs. Torrington engaged in 
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tying up some choice plants upon the terrace, I offered my 
assistance. As we stood we could look directly into the din- 
ing room windows, although some tall flowering shrubs which 
filled the balcony, hid us from the view of any person who 
might be within. Accidentally turnmg my eyes in that direc- 
tion, I beheld Torrington advance to the sideboard with silent, 
almost stealthy steps, and pouring out a large goblet of brandy, 
swallow it at a single draught. Inexpressibly shocked, for I 
well knew that he had already taken twice the quantity of 
wine that had disordered me, I turned away. As I did so, my 
eyes encountered the gaze of his wife—she blushed intensely, 
and bursting into tears hurried away. She, too, had been a 
witness of the degrading scene. When summoned to the tea- 
table, a few hours after, I found Mrs. Torrington alone. She 
apologized for her husband’s absence upon the plea of a vio- 
lent head-ache, which confined him to his apartment : but. her 
pallid cheek and swollen eyes, told me too plainly that more 
might be inferred. In fact, I soon found that she was in that 
excited state of feeling when kindness and. sympathy can win 
a woman to perfect confidence ; and before we parted I had 
learned all the circumstances of her situation. 

When, after his first unsuccessful attempt to address an au- 
dience, Edward Torrington retired to the moody seclusion in 
which he remained some months, rendered almost desperate 
by mortification, he determined to try the effect of those per- 
nicious stimulants, of whose wonderful powers he had so often 
heard. It was not long before he discovered that a few glass- 
es of wine could supply him with a transient courage, which 
enabled him to shine in ordinary society ; and he soon after 
learned that an infusion of lJaudanum in his wine could furnish 
him with the false energy which he required in order to make 
any great exertion in public. This was the beginning of evil. 
The sermon which had acquired for him such a brilliant repu- 
tation, was the result of such pernicious excitement, and the 
success of his experiment sealed his future fate. Ten years 
had made the habit a second nature ; and it was now a melan- 
choly fact, that he could not enter the pulpit until he appeased 
by a libation the demon which he was nourishing in his bosom. 
He never ventured to pay a parochial visit without previous 
preparation of this sort—nay, he could not obey a summons to 
the bed of death, or teach a parting soul to wing its way in 
peace, until the noxious juice of the baleful poppy had first 
strengthened his nerves, and restored his disordered faculties to 
_ their equilibrium. 
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Knowing that such were his habits, it was without much sur- 
prise that a few months after I learned his dismissal from his 
congregation. The demon of strong drink had taken full pos- 
session of him ; he had profaned the sanctity and dared to ap- 
proach the altar and minister to his people in holy things with 
the reeling step and imbecile faculties of intoxication. Of his 
after fate I could learn nothing positive. He had converted 
his wife’s fortune into ready money and left Baltimore ; but his 
final place of retreat it was impossible to ascertain. The pro- 
bability was that he was residing in one of our populous cities 
under the obscurity of a feigned name. 

It was perhaps some five or six years afterwards, when I had 
slowly but steadily won my way to public confidence in my 
profession, that a brother lawyer called upon me to take part 
with him in defense of a prisoner whose case was one of life 
and death. It was a man, as my friend informed me, of no or- 
dinary stamp, who was under trial for the murder of his wife. 
The facts necessary for his defense were yet to be procured ; 
for the prisoner obstinately refused to state any particulars of his 
own history, and seemed to prefer ignominious death to a full 
confession of his past life, though at the same time he solemnly 
protested his innocence of the premeditated murder. In com- 
pliance with the wish of my friend I accompanied him to the 
prison. The criminal was lying in his bed when we entered ; 
but slowly raising himself when he perceived us, fixed his eye on 
me, and with adeep imprecation exclaimed, ‘‘ you here—then 
all is discovered and my degradation is complete!’ Startled 
by the strangeness of his manner, and still more by the tone of 
his voice, which seemed to fall upon my ear like a familiar sound, 
I stepped hastily towards him, and in the squalid and emaciated 
figure before me, recognized all that remained of the gifted 
Edward Torrington. [ willnotattempt to describe my horror. 
My feelings completely overpowered me, and I was compelled 
to quit the prison abruptly without exchanging another word 
with the unhappy criminal. Early the next morning I received 
a note from him requesting to see me immediately. Subduing 
my rebellious emotions, I obeyed the summons ; and after the 
first agitation of our meeting was over, he addressed me as 
nearly as I can recollect in the following manner : 

‘¢] had determined to die without uttering a word which 
might betray my early history to a world which, as I believed, 
contained not one who felt the slightest interest in my fate ; but 
the sight of you, the companion of my days of innocence, the 
witness of my later happiness, has moved me from my purpose. 
You shall know all ; and let him that standeth take heed lest he 
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fall as I have done.’’ He then related to me what his unhap- 
py wife had previously told me respecting the causes which led 
to this dreadful habit, and thus continued :—‘‘ For all other 
vices there is some hope, but he who is led into the labyrinth 
of sin by the clue which intemperance holds out to him is lost , 
forever. His besotted intellect will never enable him to retrace 
his steps, and however he may loathe the poisoned chalice which 
he is daily lifting to his lips, he is compelled to swallow the in- 
toxicating draught as the only means of obtaining a momentary 
alleviation of the mental and physical suffering with which his 
attending demon torments him. ‘‘ There is a way which 
seemeth right unto a man, but the ends thereof are the ways of 
death.’”’—How deeply have I proved this !—When I feasted 
upon the applauses which were bestowed upon my eloquent 
appeals in the pulpit, I paused not to think how dearly they 
were purchased by my own damnation. I entered the church, 
as you well know, not from a sentiment of duty, but simply be- 
cause I believed the chances of a rapid advancement were 
great. This was my first crime. In olden time they who 
touched the ark of God with unhallowed hand were stricken 
with blindness and death ; so let those who dare to minister at 
the sacred altar with unsanctified heart, and with unholy fire to 
light the flame of devotion in the bosoms of a people, tremble 
lest the judgments of heaven fall upon them and strike them with 
such mental blindness as it has done me. 

‘<I dare not reveal to you the state of my mind when my de- 
gradation was made public, and I was driven with ignominy 
from that pulpit which had been as it were the throne of my 
mental sovereignty. A legion of evil spirits seemed to take 
possession of me ; and burying myself in obscurity I gave my- 
self up entirely to their guidance. My wife, my poor Mary— 
how shall I speak of her !—how describe to you the agony of 
her feelings when compelled to behold the husband whom she 
idolized, a degraded and drunken tyrant.. She had loved me 
with an affection passing that of woman. To her I had seem- 
ed all that was exalted in intellect, all that was noble in heart. 
She lived to see me the tavern companion of sottish fools, to 
hear me utter the most horrid blasphemies with those lips 
which had once revealed the holy truths of christianity—to 
know me as one who was even as the beasts that perish. Every 
thing that the human heart could suffer she endured ; one 
thing alone was wanting ; I had never in my drunken mad- 
ness outraged her delicate person; but my cup of guilt was at 
last filled to overflowing. Late one night I returned from one 
of the low haunts of vice, where I now spent nearly all my time, 
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and found her, as usual, waiting me. The large fortune which 
she brought me had long since been wasted by my notorious 
prodigality, but a small stipend which had been secured to her 
in such a manner that it could not be alienated, still enabled us 
with the aid of her exertions to live with some degree of neat- 
ness and comfort. On this fatal night I had left the tavern in 
a state of great irritation—some quarrel had taken place over 
our cups, and I had been insulted as I thought by one of my low 
companions. When I entered the room, Mary was seated be- 
side the small table on which was placed my supper. She was 
sewing ; but her swollen eyes told how her evening had been 
spent. As I approached she raised her head and endeavored 
to greet me with a smile, but my inflamed visage and frowning 
brow terrified her, and without uttering a word she silently un- 
covered the table. The gentleness of her demeanor affected 
me in spite of my ill humor, and catching her in my arms | 
muttered some senseless words of endearment, and attempted 
to imprint a kiss on her lips. It was not in the nature of a 
delicate and refined woman to bear this. The rude endear- 
ments of a husband reeking with the fumes of a tavern, were too 
much, even for her gentle spirit, and with a half uttered excla- 
mation of disgust she shrunk from my embrace. Irritated to 
frenzy by this, I pushed her violently from me. She fell ! Her 
head struck upon one of the fire irons, a torrent of blood gushed 
round my feet. It was her blood !”’ He dashed himself on the 
floor of his cell as he uttered these words. ‘‘ Leave me,’’ he 
exclaimed, after a moment’s pause, ‘‘you know my story, I 
am a murderer but not a wilful one, come to me to-morrow, pre- 
pare my defense as you please, I am ready for the worst; death 
would be too merciful to me, and a life of imprisonment would 
people my cell with all the most horrible demons that ever 
remorse engendered.” 

His trial took place a few days after. The charge of pre- 
meditated murder was soon disproved, but the stain of innocent 
blood was on his hands, and imprisonment for life was the light- 
est doom that could be awarded to the wretched victim of in- 
temperance. I saw him the day before he entered his final 
place of destination, and I was persuaded that his punishment 
would soon be over. I was not deceived. Remorse and the 
absence of those stimulants, which, poisonous as they were, had 
become his very nourishment, destroyed the poor remains of his 
once fine intellect. He became a maniac, and after one of his 
raving fits of insanity, was found lying dead in his cell ; his head 
crushed and mangled in such a manner as to give every reason 
to believe that he had dashed it against the iron staple of his 
door and thus miserably perished. 
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THE COMMON PLACE BOOK OF AN OCTOGENARIAN. 
No. 4. 


THE THREE PAINTERS. 


First, Fancy seized the brush, and well 
Her magic hues she blent, 
As beautiful ar if Heaven’s bow 
Its own bright hues had lent: 
But ere her brush was laid aside 
Each lovely scene had fled ; 
And not a trace remained to show 
The tints her hand had spread. 


Next, Feeling, from the heart’s rich store, 
Her varied hue supplies ; 
And never sunset clouds could wear a 
More deep and gorgeous dyes; 
** These will not fade.”—E’en while she spoke, 
Her own rude touch effaced 
All that with so much anxious skill 
The pencil’s art had traced. 


Then Memory came—with dark, cold tints, 
And pencil rude she drew 
The scenes of many a vanished joy, 
Which once the sad heart knew. 
I looked, jn hope her dreary sketch 
Like Fancy’s scenes would fade: i( 
I hoped in vain—Fadeless her tints, 
She only paints in shade. 


BROOKLYN. L. I. 
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MARIA AUGUSTA FULLER. 


Her book of life, how fairly it was written ! 
And fancy’s hand had sketched the frontispiece. 
But why, O fancy, didst thou mock her thus ! 
Scarce had she time to read its preface through, 
Before an angel, from the throne of God, 
Sealed up the book no more to be perused, 

Till he who broke the seven seals 

Shall open it again. 


In a short vacation of my school, a few days since, I made 
a visit into the country, to enjoy the beauties of Nature in her 
‘Autumn robes. The forest had assumed that beautiful appear- 
ance, so delightful to every poetical mind, and was variegated with 
more numerous and softer tints, than decorate the eastern bow. 
The sun poured forth his mildest rays, and the atmosphere 
breathed that soft and genial warmth, which characterises the 
Indian Summer. I passed a day in the eastern village of Lynn, 
the inhabitants of which are endeared to my mind, by every 
charm that virtue, intelligence, and a social disposition can in- 
spire. I had received the embraces of friends, and the welcome 
of acquaintance. Day was beginning to spread her curtains in 
the west, around the softened effulgence of the declining sun ; 
and a mock bird from a tall bough of the Village Grove, was 
singing his evening song. Having a couple of miles to walk, to 
the place where I had left my carriage, from which I had wand- 
ered in my little ramble of friendship ; and knowing, from my 
perfect acquaintance with every variation of hill and valley in 
my native town, that a cross path would have fewer steps than 
the main road, I passed through an open pasture, and across a 
field, until I came to a small enclosure, which I recollected to 
have been prepared several years ago, by a few families, who 
wished to bury their dead in that romantic seclusion. I leaned 
against the humble gate in silence, several minutes, for my heart 
was heavy. At last I entered and looked around. The names 
of my friends were on the white stones, and now I reccollect 
that the tears were in my eyes, though I thought not of them 
then. I had kept school twelve years, and of the hundreds of 
children and youth whom I had instructed, only one had been 
called to the realms of departed spirits, during attendance at 
my school. But the graves of those who were dear to me, 
were there ; and Death, as usual, seemed to have expended his 
rage on some of the fairest flowers. I laid my head upon a 
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simple monument. It stood at the head of Maria’s grave. It 
was cold to my touch ; but her spirit seemed to be hovering 
near ; and—it might have been fancy—but it seemed to say, 
our hands shall meet again, in the warmth of friendship ! 

Maria Augusta Fuller, daughter of the Hon. Joseph Ful- 
ler, of Lynn, was born in the year 1807. At an early age, she 
gave evidence of a poetical taste and capacity. Among her 
childish effusions was an epitaph on a tame rabbit which was 
buried in her garden. She was full of sympathy for every liv- 
ing thing—indeed, she was a creature made up of affections—a 
living boquet of eyery thing amiable and lovely. Her father died, 
when she was about 8 years of age. She loved him with the 
strongest attachment, and lamented his death with such earnest- 
ness of sorrow, that her mcther feared it would occasion sick- 
ness. One day after having been long absent in the retirement of 
her chamber, she came to her mother, and said. ‘* Mother ! 
I have shed the last tears that I shall weep for my father. I 
have been reflecting, and I think it is all for the best. If it 
pleases the Lord to send trouble upon us, we ought to be will- 
ing to bear 

Her natural disposition was lively, but she evinced a great 
degree of sensibility, united with much good sense. As she 
advanced in life, her mind became stored with the best treas- 
ures which books and schools could furnish. She occupied 
many of her leisure hours in writing essays in prose and poetry, 
some of which were published in the Ladies’ Magazine, and other 
periodicals, commonly under the signature of Finella. Her po- 
etical ability was considerable, as her printed pieces sufficient- 
ly testify. Many sentimental and moral essays also remain, to 
bear witness to the expansion of her mind, and the purity of her 
genius. She was one of those spirits which seem formed for 
some more elevated sphere. Her imagination wandered in 
realms of its own creation, and while she faithfully performed 
the humble duties of mortal life, her spirit reveled in the in- 
communicable extacies of its own fancy. With the art of the 
poet, she traversed regions of indescribable and unfading beau- 
ty ; and with the faith of the saints she visited a holier clime, 
and heard the pure and delightful harpings of the seraph land. 

As a member of the civil and religious community, she 
adorned the stations which she filled. In every relation of life, 
she was worthy of admiration. The friend and companion of 
her widowed mother, her society, and the elasticity of her 
strong and well cultivated mind, helped to sustain the bereaved 
heart in griefs, which must now find their consolation only in 
heaven. 
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They who enjoy the freindship of the virtuous and the re- 
fined, seldom appreciate the full value of such a treasure, till it 
has passed away. They who never experienced such happi- 
ness, can never understand its loss. 

From the papers which she left, the following is selected, not 
as being the best, but as most adapted to the season, which is 
now passing by us. 


WINTER. 


“<Now is old Winter driving over the earth, with his unwel- 
come attendants. The surly Boreas, more savage than a po- 
lar bear, goes muttering and growling by. Then there are the 
black winged clouds, crowding in, thicker and more dense ; 
till the sky is shut out, and earth seems canopied with a low 
heavy dailing of stone. Then comes the stealthy Snow, with 
her noisy brother, the driving Hail, knocking and rattling against 
the window. With them comes the slyest of elves, called, time 
out of mind, Jack Frost—the little wonder-worker !_ How he(de- 
lights to gild over your window pane with his exquisite work- 
manship ! with spire crowned temples of glittering silver, and 
little spruce warriors in shining armor, with ‘spears and feath- 
ery arrows—or he will cover them with mimic vineyards, thick 
leaved, and seeming almost to stir and quiver, as the blue’sky 
shone in admidst them. Then he will pile up hills, and cover 
them with the pine and fir ; and his sky has its stars and comets, 
twinkling like the night’s ! wie 

Go where you will, in a clear cold morning, you may be 
sure he has been there before you. . His printless foot has been 
to the top of the tallest tree in the wood, and spangled it all 
over. He has scaled the air-piercing, solitary peak, and look- 
ed down upon the eyrie of the boldest eagle. At night, you 
would think he went up to the very stars and cleared away the 
shadow of the dim pathway through the air, that their light 
might come down as pure and sparkling as it issues from its 
mysterious sources. Then he is abroad in the moonshine, sub- 
duing the waters as with a spell; and the restless rough sea lies 
as quiet and smooth as the plains of the earth ! 

But his throne is not with us. He retires to the ice-encir- 
cled pole, where the breath of no living thing pollutes the pure 
clear air, and no voice but the awful one of the Storm King 
breaks the pervading stillness. Here will we leave him—while 
we return to our own region, cold enough, indeed ; but merry 


with the sounds of life and happiness. The light sleigh skims 
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along over the polished snow, and musical laughter outrings the 
tinkle of the echoing bells. But chiefly, and preciously dear, are 
the hours spent in that sanctuary of the heart’s holiest and dear- 
est affection—home ! When the evening has gathered in with 
glcom and storm, and the glowing fire sends its cheerful light 
around the room, and reveals those faces with which every 
pleasant idea is associated, whose heart does not expand with 
kindness to his fellow beings, and thrill with gratitude to that 
all good Benefactor, who sends blessings with every season ? 
But even from that haven of earthly rest—our home—he calls 
us away, by the solemn warnings of bereavement ; by the vacant 
places round the hearth; by the memory of those who may 
never return to fill them; and gives the immortal spirit a longing 
for another home, where the lost ones may rejoin us, to be sep- 
arated no more forever ! ” 

As a convenient specimen of her poetry, I transcribe the fol- 
lowing lines, which she sent me, immediately after reading the 
Stanzas entitled Frosted Tees, in the Token of 1830. 


** When through the boundless blue of heaven, the parting Spring cloud flies, 
Anj the fresh beauty of the earth in joyous sunlight lies ; 
When a deeper green is on the woods, and richer bloom the flowers, 
And when with rose-wreathed tresses come the Summer’s lingering hours, 
When the silver mists are on the hills, and the leaves look strangely bright, 
And the sea is calm, and the thronging stars shed down a clearer light ; 
Spring, Summer, Autumn ! witching charms ye wear to the poet’s eye ! 
Pouring your wealth to his raptured gaze, as ye pass so swiftly by. 
But the Winter comes, with its scowling skies, and rudely piping wind ; 
What beauty or music to waken song can the wandering poet find? 
Lo! the earth is sown with precious pearl, and the flashing diamond shines, 
And gems, that have glistened far down in the wave or gleamed in the dismal 


mines ; 
And graceful boughs like rainbows bend, and spirits are resting there ; 

They have veiled the light of their radiant forms, in the blue of the mantling air ! 
Oh, rare beyond the Alchymist’s skill, the spell the Poet doth hold; 

For by it the snow and the icicle are changed to gems and gold, 

And the ice girt boughs to dazzling thrones, and the folds of the vapor dim 

Are white robed angels, whose snowy wings are revealed to none but him ! 

Joy, joy, to the beauty of the earth—to the dear ones who bless our way ; 


But chief to the gifted Son of Song, be joy on this new year’s day !” 


A short time before her death, she thus wrote toa female 


friend. 
‘¢] think we ought mutually to cheer and encourage each 
other, as we travel on the road of life ; a road, which, even to 
the most happy, is scarcely smooth enough, to prevent them 
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from wishing for a better. And is it true that we are to live 
again ! that you, and I, and all of us, shall meet again, to part 
no more! to rove in green pastures, and lie down by still 
waters, and rest ! Then there will be no struggling with passion; 
no grief, nor pain, nor deceit ; but the Lamb shall lead us. I 
am ready to sink in despair sometimes, when I reflect upon 
my own unworthiness. What a blessed privilege, at such 
times parlicularly, is prayer : when the contrite heart may pour 
itself forth like water ! ”’ 


She departed, January 19th 1831, aged 24 years. She 
cannot so much be said to have died, as to have passed away. 
She ceased as the soft breeze of the summer evening ceases, 
when it dies away in the chambers of the west. Scarcely 
could there be a more tranquil, or a happier death. I stood by 
her side as she was about entering the dark valley. I said to 
her that I supposed she knew in whom to put her trust. 

‘¢ Yes,” replied she, ‘‘I have placed my trust in the mercy 
of God, through Jesus Christ. £ hebeve that He has forgiven 
all my transgressions, and I have joy in the Holy Ghost.” 

«¢ Then,”’ said I, ** you are willing to die.”’ 

*¢ Perfectly,” she replied, ‘* Death has no terror for me. I 
long for the time to arrive, when I shall 


“ Cla lad wings and soar awa 
To ming with 


I expressed regret that she should leave us so soon, with 
satisfaction that her mind was so tranquil, and her soul so hap- 
py ; and added—May Heaven bless you, and give you grace 
to say, His will be done. 

‘¢ His will be done,” said she. 

And thus passed away a spirit pure and happy. In the 
brightness of her youth, in the full possession of all her facul- 
ties, she has gone to participate the realities of another world. 

Sweet spirit ! if amidst the purity of thy enjoyments, thou 
canst bestow a thought on earth, thou wilt think of those who 
prized and enjoyed thy friendship here ; and who, full often, 
amid the trials and sorrows they are doomed to encounter, 
sigh for the enjoyment of thy happier lot in signe 

EPH. 
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MOUNT VERNON SCHOOL. 


Ir we, like true Yankees, reckon the value of female edu- 
cation by the money now expended to support it, we shall con- 
clude that it is considered one of the most important objects 
in our country. There is, without doubt, more paid from 
private funds for the instruction of girls, than it costs to edu- 
cate all the young men who graduate from our colleges. You 
can scarcely enter a decent village without finding a female 
school, where ‘all the useful and polite branches of literature 
are taught,” professedly. Besides these minor seminariés, we 
have in our cities and central towns many large establishments 
for young ladies, containing nearly as many pupils as the usual 
number at any of our colleges, excepting Harvard and Yale. 

In New York the proportion of female schools may not be 
quite so numerous as in New England ; but there are some 
which contain more pupils. Mrs. Willard’s, at Troy, has 
nearly three hundred. We understand she has lately endeav- 
ored to obtain the University buildings at Burlington for the 
accommodation of her school, which fact shows ys flourishing 
condition. We have also before us a letter frdm a lady of 
New York City, giving a list of twenty-six female seminaries 
for that city and state. These she calls ‘the principal semi- 
naries,”’ adding, ‘‘ the above list is exclusive of day schools 
for girls.” As we go south, the number of such schools grad- 
ually decrease ; but there is more private tuition in families, 
and the expense to individuals is doubtless even more than it 
costs to educate our daughters at our large seminaries. The 
West is fast awakening to the importance of female education ; 
and in the new states, even in the Territories, the advertise- 
ments in their newspapers announce the opening of ‘‘ Schools 
for Young Ladies.” 

Now when so much is expended, or attempted, for the ob- 
ject of female education, would it not be of public advantage to 
know what is done, and what is gained? There are certain 
rules and specified purposes which regulate the education of 
young men. Our colleges are all graduated on nearly the 
same plan—not the best for the improvement of the hearts and 
minds of our republican youth, as some think: but still, the 
plan is definite, and its effect on the character and pursuits of 
the by can be pretty accurately calculated. We cannot say 
this of our female schools. Their plans are as dissimilar as 


the individuals who establish and manage them ; and to learn 
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where to place a daughter, is often, to a judicious parent, a sub- 
ject of much perplexity and anxious inquiry. 

We have long wished to give, in our Magazine, details of 
the management of different female schools. We thought 
that, besides furnishing information which, to those about se- 
lecting a school for their children, would be important, those 
who teach might find a mutual benefit in learning the systems 
of each other. None are quite perfect ; and improvement 
and liberality of feeling would be more likely to follow from 
a knowledge of the management and its effects, of those who 
may, in some things, differ, than though a teacher should per- 
tinaciously insist no plan but his or her own, was worth a 
thought. 

In order to furnish this information, we have applied, at va- 
rious times, to the Instructors of some of the most celebrated 
female schools. In every instance the utility of the plan has 
been admitted ; but in most cases the required information, 
we regret to say, has not followed as a matter of course. 

. The publication of Mr. Abbot, principal of the Mount 
Vernon School in this city, affords such a fine specimen of the 
school-descriptive which we have wished to obtain that we 
intend quoting largely from its pages. It was written for his 
school, designed to give to a new pupil that requisite informa- 
tion of the rules and duties, which she was required to obey 
and perform. In the introduction Mr. Abbot thus explains his 


views.— 


‘© A word to teachers who may see this book. The system which 
it describes is one, which has gradually grown up in the institution 
under the writer’s care. The school was commenced with a small 
number of pupils, and without any system or plan whatever, and the 
one now in operation has been insensibly and by slow degrees for- 
med, through the influence of various and accidental circumstances. 
The writer has no idea that it is superior to the plans of government 
and instruction adopted in other sikpels. It is true that there must 
necessarily be some system in every large school; but various in- 
structers will fall upon different principles of organization, which 
will naturally be such as are adapted to the habits of thought and 
manner of instruction of their respective authors, and consequently 
each will be best for its own place. While therefore some system, 
—some methodical arrangement is necessary in all schools, it is not 
necessary that it should be the same in all. It is not even desirable 
that it should be. The author considers his planas only one among 
a multitude of others, each of which will be successful not by the 
power of its intrinsic qualities, but just in proportion to the ability 
and faithfulness with which it is carried into effect.” 


He then informs his scholars that there is but one rule of the 
school ; that is, when the ‘‘ study card” is up it is the signal 
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for silence and study—and his reasons for this rule, as it dis- 
closes his whole method of governing his large school, we 


shall give at length. 


‘¢ When the school was first established, there was no absolute pro- 
hibition of whispering. Each scholar was allowed to whisper in 
relation to her studies. They were often, very often, enjoined to 
be conscientious and faithful ; but,as might have been anticipated, 
the experiment failed. It was almost universally the practice to 
whisper more or less about subjects entirely foreign to the business 
of the school. This they all repeatedly acknowledged; and the 
scholars almost unanimously admitted, that the good of the school 
required the prohibition of all communication during certain hours. 
I gave them their choice, either always to ask permission when they 
wished to speak,—or to have a certain time allowed for the purpose, 
during which free inter-communication might be allowed to all the 
school ;—-with the understanding, however, that out of this time, no 
permission should ever be asked or granted. They very wisely 
chose the latter plan, and the study card was constructed and put up 
to mark the times of free communication, and of silent study. The 
card was at first down every half hour for one or two minutes. The 
scholars afterwards thinking, that their intellectual habits would be 
improved and the welfare of the school promoted, by their having a 
longer time for uninterrupted study, of their own accord, without 
any influence from me, proposed that the card should be down only 
once anhour. This plan was adopted by them, by vote. I wish it 
to be understood that it was not my plan, but theirs, and that I am 
at any time willing to have the study card down once in half an hour, 
whenever a majority of the scholars, voting by ballot, desire it. 

** You will find that this system of having a distinct time for 
whispering, when all may whisper freely, all communication being 
entirely excluded at other times, will at first give you some trouble. 
It will be hard for you, if you are not accustomed to it, to learn 
conscientiously and faithfully to comply. Besides, at first you will 
often need some little information, or an article, which you might 
obtain in a moment, but which you cannot innocently ask for till the 
card is down, and this might keep you waiting an hour. You will, 
however, after a few such instances, soon learn to make your prep- 
arations before hand; and if you area girl of enlarged views and 
elevated feelings, you will goodhumoredly acquiesce in suffering a 
little inconvenience yourself, for the sake of helping to preserve those 
distinct and well defined lines, by which all boundaries must be 
marked, in a large establishment, if order and system are to be pre- 
served at all. 

“Though at first, you may experience a little inconvenience, you 
will soon take pleasure in the scientific strictness of the plan. It 
will gratify you to observe the profound stillness of the room where 
a hundred are studying. You will take pleasure in observing the 
sudden transition.from the silence of study hours to the joyful 
sounds, and the animating activity of recess, when the Study Card 
goes down; and then when it rises again at the close of the recess, 
you will be gratified to observe how suddenly the sounds which have 
filled the air and made the room so lively a scene are hushed into 
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silence by the single and almost inaudible touch of that little bell. 
You will take pleasure in this, for young and old always take pleas- 
ure in the strict and rigid operation of system, rather than in laxity 
and disorder. I am convinced also that ‘the scholars do like the 
operation of this plan for I do not have to make any efforts to sustain 
it. With the exception that occasionally, usually not oftener than 
once in several months, I allude to the subject, and that chiefly on 
account of a few careless and unfaithful individuals, I have little to 
say or to do to maintain the authority of the study card. Most of 
the scholars obey it of their own accord, implicitly and cordially. 
And I believe they consider this faithful monitor, not only one of 
the most useful, but one of the most agreeable friends they have. 
We should not only regret its services, but miss its company, if it 
should be taken away. 

‘*This regulation then, viz., to abstain from all communication with 
one another, and from all leaving of seats, at certain times which are 
marked by the position of the Study Card, is the only one which can 
properly be called arule of the school. There are a great many ar- 
rangements and plans relating to the instruction of the pupils, but no 
other specific rules relating to their conduct. You are, of course, 
while in the school, under the same moral obligations which rest 
upon youelsewhere. You must be kind to one another,—respectful 
to superiors,—and quiet and orderly in your deportment. You 
must do nothing to encroach upon another’s rights,—or to interrupt 
and disturb your companions in their pursuits. You must not pro- 
.duce disorder, or be wasteful of the public property, or do any 
thing else which you might know is in itself wrong. But you are to 
avoid these things, not because there are any rules in this school 
against them, for there are none ;—but because they are in them- 
selves wrong ;—in all places and under all circumstances, wrong. 
The universal and unchangeable principles of duty are the same 
there as elsewhere. Ido not make rules* pointing them out, but 
expect that you will, through your own conscience and moral prin- 
ciple, discover and obey them. 

“Such a case as this for example once occurred. A number of 
little girls began to amuse themselves in recess with running about 
among the desks, in pursuit of one another, and they told me, in 
excuse for it, that they did not know that it was ‘‘ against the rule.” 

‘* It is not against the rule ;”’ said I, ‘“‘ 1 have never made any rule 
against running about among the desks.”’ 

** Then,”’ asked they, ‘‘ did we do wrong ?”’ i 

«Do you think it would be a good plan,”’ I inquired, ‘‘to have it 
a common amusement in the recess for the girls to hunt each other 
among the desks ?”’ 

No sir,” they replied simultaneously. 

‘‘“Why not? There are some reasons. I do not know, however, 
whether you will have the ingenuity to think of them.” 

** We may start the desks from their places,” said one. 

** Yes,” said I, ‘‘they are fastened down very slightly so that I 
may easily alter their 

‘* We might upset the inkstands,”’ said another. 

“Sometimes” added a third, ‘‘ we run sgainst the scholars who 
are sitting in their seats.”’ 
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‘* It seems then you have ingenuity enough to discover the reasons. 
Why did not these reasons prevent your doing it ?”’ 

‘* We did not think of them before.”’ 

** True; that is the exact state of the case. Now when persons 
are so eager to promote their own enjoyment, as to forget the rights 
and the comforts of others, it is selfishness. Now is there any rule 
in this school against selfishness.”’ 

‘*No sir.” 

** You are right. There is not. But selfishness is wrong,—very 
wrong, in whatever form it appears,—here, and every where else ; 
and that whether I make any rules against it or not.” 

“You will see from this anecdote that though there is but one 
rule of the school, I by no means intend to say that there is only one 
way of doing wrong here. That would be very absurd. You must 
not do any thing which you may know by proper reflection to be in 
itself wrong. This however is an universal principle of duty, not a 
rule of the Mt. Vernon School. If I should attempt to make rules 
which would specify and prohibit every possible way by which you 
might do wrong, my laws would be innumerable. And even then I 
should fail of securing my object, unless you had the disposition to 
do your duty. No legislation can enact laws as fast as a perverted 
ingenuity can find means to evade them. 

‘© You will perhaps ask what will be the consequence if we trans- 
gress,—either the single rule of the school, or any of the great 
principles of duty. Inother:words, what are the punishments which 
are resorted to in the Mt. Vernon School? The answer is, there 
are no punishments. I do not say that I should not, in case all other 
means should fail, resort to the most decisive measures to secure 
obedience and subordination. Most certainly, I should do so, as it 
would plainly be my duty to do it. If you should at any time be so 
unhappy as to violate your obligations to yourself, to your compan- 
ions, or to me,—should you misimprove your time, or exhibit an 
unkind or a selfish spirit, or be disrespectful or insubordinate to your 
teachers,—I should go frankly and openly, but kindly to you, and 
endeavor to convince you of your fault. I should very probably do 
this by addressing a note to you, as I suppose this would be less un- 
pleasant to you than a conversation. If sucha case, I shall hope 
that you will as frankly and openly reply; telling me whether you 
admit your fault and are determined to amend, or else informing me 
of the contrary. I shall wish you to be sincere, and then I shall 
know what course to take next. But as to the consequences which 
may result to you if you should persist in what is wrong, it is not 
necessary that you should know them before hand. They who 
wander from duty always plunge themselves into troubles they do 
not anticipate ; and if you do what at the time you are doing it, you 
know to be wrong, it will not be unjust that you should suffer the 
consequences, even if they were not beforehand understood and 
expected. This will be the case with you all through life, and it 
will be the case here. 

I say it will be the case here; I ought rather to say that it would 
be the case should you be so unhappy as to do wrong and to persist 
in it. Such cases however never occur. At least, they occur so 
seldom, and at intervals so great, that every thing of the nature of 
punishment, that is, the depriving a pupil of any enjoyment, or 
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subjecting her to any disgrace, or giving her pain in any way in con- 
sequence of her faults, except the simple pain of awakening con- 
science in her bosom is almost entirely unknown. I hope that you 
will always be ready to confess and forsake your faults, and endeay- 
or while you remain in school to improve in character, and attain as 
far as possible every moral excellence. 

‘*T ought to remark, before dismissing this topic, that I place very 
great confidence in the scholars in regard to their moral conduct and 
deportment ; and they fully deserve it. I have no care and no trouble 
in what is commonly called the government of the school. Neither 
myself nor any one else is employed in any way in watching the 
scholars, or keeping any sort of account of them. I should not at 
any time hesitate to call all the teachers into an adjoining room, 
leaving the school alone for half an hour, and I should be confident, 
that at such a time order and stillness and attention to study would 
prevail as much as ever. The scholars would not look to see wheth- 
er I was in my desk, but whether the Study Card was up. The 
school was left in this way, half an hour every day during a quarter, 
that we might have a teacher’s meeting, and the school went on, 
generally quite as well, to say the least, as when the teachers were 
present. One or two instances of irregular conduct occurred. I do 
not now recollect precisely what they were. They were, however, 
fully acknowledged and not repeated; and I believe the scholars 
were generally more scrupulous and faithful then than at other 
times. They would not betray the confidence reposed in them. 
This plan was continued until it was found more convenient to have 
the teacher’s meeting in the afternoons. 

‘*When any thing wrong is done in school, I generally state the 
case and request the individuals who have done it to let me know. 
They do it sometimes by notes and sometimes in conversation,—but 
they always do it. The plan always succeeds. The scholars all 
know that there is nothing to be feared from confessing faults to 
me ;—but that on the other hand it is a most direct and certain way 
to secure returning peace and happiness. 

‘*T can illustrate this by describing a case which actually occurred. 
Though the description is not to be considered so much an accurate 
account of what occurred in a particular case, as an illustration of 
the general spirit and manner in which such cases are disposed of. 
I accidentally understood, that some of the younger scholars were 
in the habit during recesses and after school of ringing the door bell 
and then running away, to amuse themselves with the perplexity of 
their companions, who should go to the door and find no one there. 
I explained in a few words, one day, to the school, that this was 
wrong. 

‘How many,” I then asked, ‘‘ have ever heen put to the trouble 
to go to the door, when the bell has thus been rung? They may 
rise. 

‘* A very large number of the scholars stood up. Those who had 
done the mischief were evidently surprised at the extent of the 
trouble they had occasioned. 

Now,”’ I continued, think all will be convinced that the 
trouble which this practice has occasioned to the fifty or sixty young 
ladies, who cannot be expected to find amusement in such a way, is 
far greater than the pleasure it can have given to the few who are 
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young enough to have enjoyed it. Therefore it was wrong. Do 
you think the girls who rang the bell might have known this by 
proper reflection ?” 

‘* Yes sir,” the school generally answered. 

“I do not mean,”’ said I, ‘‘if they had set themselves formally at 
work to think about the subject ; but with such a degree of reflection 
as ought reasonably to be expected of little girls, in the hilarity of 
recess and of play.” 

** Yes sir,’ was still the reply, but fainter than before. 

‘* There is one way by which I might ascertain whether you were 
old enough to know that this was wrong, and that is by asking those 
who have refrained from doing this, because they supposed it would 
be wrong, to rise. Then if some of the youngest scholars in school 
should stand up, as I have no doubt they would, it would prove that 
all might have known if they had been equally conscientious. But 
if I ask those to rise who have not rung the bell, I shall make it 
known to the whole school, who they are that have done it, and I 
wish that the exposure of faults should be private, unless it is 
necessary that it should be public. I will therefore not doit. I 
have myself, however, no doubt that all might have known that it 
was wrong.” 

‘There is,’’ continued I, “another injury which must grow out 
of such a practice. This I should not have expected the little girls 
could think of. In fact, I doubt whether any in school will think of 
it. Can any one tell what it is ?”’ 

**No one replied. 

**T should suppose that it would lead you to disregard the bell 
when it rings and that consequently a gentleman or lady might 
sometimes ring in vain; the scholars near the door, saying, ‘ Oh it 
is only the little girls.’ 

‘Yes sir,”’ was heard from all parts of the room. 

**T found from further inquiry that this had been the case, and I 
closed by saying, 

**T am satisfied, that those who have inadvertently fallen into this 
practice are sorry for it, and that if I should leave it here, no more 
cases of it would occur, and this is alll wish. At the same time, 
they who have done this, will feel more effectually relieved from the 
pain which having done wrong must necessarily give them, if they 
individually acknowledge it to me. I wish therefore that all who 
have done this would write me notes stating the facts. If any one 
does not do it, she will punish herself severely, for she will feel for 
many days to come, that while her companions were willing to 
acknowledge their faults, she wished to conceal and cover hers. 
Conscience will reproach her bitterly for her insincerity, and when- 
ever she hears the sound of the door bell it will remind her not only 
of her fault, but of what is far worse, her willingness to appear in- 
nocent when she was really guilty.” 

‘< Before the close of school I had eight or ten notes acknowledging 
the fault, describing the circumstances of each case, and expressing 
promises to do so no more. 

“It is by such methods as this, rather than by threatening and 
punishment that I manage the cases of discipline, which from time 
to time occur; but even such as this, slight as it is, occur very sel- 
dom. Weeks and weeks sometimes elapse without one. When 
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they do occur they are always easily settled by confession and 
reform.” 


The school commences at nine o’clock, and continues four 
hours. The first hour is devoted to miscellaneous studies, Geo- 
graphy, History, &c. The second hour is devoted to the lan- 
guages, the third hour to the Mathematics, and then comes the 
Second General Exercise—Business. We give a part of the 
proceedings. 


Them follows two quarter hours, appropriated like those hereto- 
fore described, the first to a General Exercise, the second to a Re- 
cess. At the first of these, the general business of the school is 
transacted. As this business will probably appear new to you, and 
will attract your attention, I will describe its nature and design. 

‘‘At first you will observe a young lady rise at the secretary’s desk, 
to read a Journal of what was done the day before. The notices 
which I gave,—the arrangements I made,—the subjects discussed 
and decided, and in fact every thing important or interesting in the 
business or occurrences of the preceding day—is recorded by the 
secretary of the school, and read at this time. This Journal ought 
not to be a mere dry record of votes and business; but as far as 
possible, an interresting description in a narrative style, of the occur- 
rences of the day. The Secretary must keep a memorandum, and 
ascertain that every thing important really finds a place in the re- 
cord; but she may employ any good writer in school to prepare, from 
her minutes, the full account. 

‘‘After the record is read, you will observe me take from alittle red 


morocco wrapper, which has been brought to my desk, a number of 


narrow slips of paper, which I am to read aloud. In most assemblies, 
it is customary for any person wishing it, to rise in his place, and 
propose any plan, or as it is called, “‘make any motion” that he 
pleases. It would be unpleasant for a young lady to do this, in 
presence of a hundred companions, and we have consequently re- 
sorted to another plan. The red wrapper is placed in a part of the 
room accessible to all, and any one who pleases, writes upon a nar- 
row slip of paper any thing she wishes to lay before the school, and 
deposites it there, and at the 6: poner time the whole are brought 
tome. These propositions are of various kinds. I can perhaps best 
give you an idea of them by specimens such as occur to me. 


** A. B., resigns her office of copyist as she is about to leave school.”’ 

e Proposed, t a class in Botany be formed. There are many who would like to 
join it.” 
ine When will vacation commence ?”’ 

*¢ Proposed, That a music committee be appointed, so that we can have some 
marching on recess.” 

‘* Proposed that school begin at nine o’clock.” 

“ _ Abbott, will you have the goodness to explain to us what is meant by the 
Veto Message.” 

‘* Proposed that we have locks upon our desks.” 


‘«< Yousee that the variety is very great, and there are usually from 
four or five to ten or fifteen of such papers daily. You will be at 
liberty to make in this way any suggestion or inquiry, or to propose 
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any change you please in any part of the instruction or administra- 
tion'of the school. If any thing dissatisfies you, you ought not to 
murmur at it in private, or to complain of it to your companions, 
thus injuring, to no purpose, both your own peace and happiness 
and theirs,—but you ought immediately to bring up the subject in 
the way above described, that the evil may be removed. I receive 
some of the most valuable suggestions in this way from the older 
and more reflecting pupils. These suggestions are read. Some- 
times I decide myself. Sometimes I say the pupils may decide. 
Sometimes I ask their opinion and wishes, and then after taking 
them into consideration, come to a conclusion. 

‘<In this and similar ways the various business brought up is dis- 
posed of. This custom is useful to the scholars, for it exercises and 
strengthens their judgment ,and their reflecting powers more than 
almost any thing besides ; so that if interesting them in this way in 
the management of the school, were of no benefit to me, I should 
retain the practice as most valuable to them. But it is most useful 
to me and to the school. I think nothing has contributed more to 
its prosperity than the active interest which the scholars have al- 
ways taken in its concerns, and the assistance they have rendered 
me in carrying my plans into effect. 

** You will observe that in transacting this business, very little is 
actually done by myself, except making the ultimate decision. All 
the details of business are assigned to teachers, or to officers and 
committees appointed for the purpose. By this means we dispatch 
business very rapidly. The system of offices will be explained in 
another place ; but I may say here that all appointments and elec- 
tions are made in this quarter hour ; and by means of the assistance 
of these officers the transaction of business is so facilitated that 
much more can sometimes be accomplished than you would suppose 
possible. I consider this period as one the most important in the 
whole morning.”’ 


The fourth hour is marked ‘‘ Sectiéns,” and as the plan is, 
we believe, a novel one, we give it in Mr. Abbot’s own man- 
ner. 


“¢In all the former part of the day the scholars are divided into 


classes, according to their proficiency in particular branches of 


study, and they resort to their recitation for instruction. They now 
are divided into six sections, as we call them, and placed under the 
care of superintendents, not for instruction, but for what may be 
ealled supervision. Teaching a pupil is not all that is necessary to 
be done for her in school. There are many other things, such as 
supplying her with the various articles necessary for her use, see- 
ing that her desk is convenient,—that her time is well arranged,— 
that she has not too much to do, nor too little,—and that no diffi- 
culty which can be removed, obstructs her progress in study or her 
happiness in school. The last hour is appropriated to this purpose, 
with the understanding, however, that such a portion of it as is not 
wanted by the superintendent, is to be spent in study. You will 
see then when the last hour arrives, that all the scholars go in vari- 
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ous directions, to the meetings of their respective sections. Here 
they remain as long as the superintendent retains them. Some- 
times they adjourn almost immediately ; perhaps after having simply 
attended to the distribution of pens for the next day ; at other times 
they remain during the hour, attending to such exercises as the su- 
perintendent may plan. The design, however, and nature of this 
whole arrangement, I shall explain more fully in another place. I 
only mean here to say, that it occupies this hour. 


Close of the School. 


‘‘As the end of the hour approaches, five minutes notice is given by 
the bell ; and when the time arrives, the study card is half dropped 
for a moment before the closing exercises. When it rises again 
the room is restored to silence and order. We then sing a verse or 
two of a hymn, and commend ourselves to God’s protection in a 
short prayer. As the scholars raise their heads from the posture 
of reverence they have assumed, they pause a moment till the regu- 
lator lets down the study card, and the sound of its bell is the signal 
that our duties at school are ended for the day.” 


We will give a view of the manner in which he forms his 
classes. 


*¢ The object of the division into classes is instruction. Whenever 
it is desirable that several individuals should pursue a particular 
study, a list of their names is made out, a book selected, a time for 
recitation assigned, a teacher appointed, and the exercises begin. 
In this way a large number of classes have been formed, and the 
wishes of parents or the opinion of the Principal, and in many cases 
that of the pupil, determines how many and what shall be assigned 
to each individual. A list of these classes, with the average age of 


the members, the name of the teacher and the time of recitation, is. 


posted in a conspicuous place, and public notice is given whenever 
a new class is formed. You will therefore have the opportunity to 
know all the arrangements of school in this respect, and I wish you 
to exercise your own judgment and discretion a great deal, in re- 
gard to your studies. I do not mean I expect you to decide, but to 
reflect upon them. Look at the list, and consider what are most 
useful for you. Propose to me or to your parents changes, whenever 
any are necessary ; and when you finish one study reflect careful- 
ly, yourself, on the question what you shall next commence. 

The scholars prepare their lessons when they please. They are 
expected to be present and prepared at the time of recitation, but 
they make the preparation when it is most convenient. The more 
methodical and systematic of the young ladies, mark the times of 
study as well as of recitation upon their schedules, so that the em- 
ployment of their whole time at school is regulated by a systematic 
plan. You will observe too, that by this plan of having a great 
many classes reciting through the first three hours of the morning, 
every pupil can be employed as much or as little as her parents 
please. In a case of ill health, she may, as has often been done, in 
such cases, at the request of parents, join one or two classes only, 
and occupy the whole forenoon in preparing for them, and be en- 
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tirely free from school duties at home. Or she may, as is much 
more frequently the case, choose to join a great many classes, so 
as to fill up perhaps her whole schedule with recitations, in which 
case she must prepare all her lessons at home. It is the duty of 
teachers to take care however, when a pupil pleads want of time as 
a reason for being unprepared in any lesson, that the case is fully ex- 
amined that it may be ascertained whether the individual has joined 
too many classes, in which case some one should be dropped, and 
thus the time and the employments of each individual should be so 
adjusted as to give her constant occupation in school, and as much 
more as her parents may desire. By this plan of the classes each 
scholar goes on just as rapidly in her studies as her time and tal- 
ents and health will allow. No one is kept back by the rest. 
Each class goes on regularly and systematically, all its members 
keeping exactly together in that study ; but the various members 
of it will have joined a greater or less number of other classes ac- 
cording to their age or abilities or progress in study, so that all will 
or may have full employment for their time.”’ 


We must pass over the departments of business, and the 
names and duties of the officers, only remarking that the plan 
is well calculated to teach young ladies that method and readi- 
nes in transacting business, which it is so necessary they should 
know, and yet so difficult to make them acquire, when the 
theory only is set before them. But the ‘‘ Court’ we must 


not omit. 


‘“<T have already described how all serious cases of doing wrong or 
neglect of duty are managed in the school. I manage them myself, by 
coming as directly and as openly as I can, to the heart and conscience 
of the offender. There are however a number of little transgres- 
sions, too small to be individually worthy of serious attention, but 
which are yet troublesome to the community, when frequently re- 
peated. These relate chiefly to order in the school rooms. These 
misdemeanors are tried, half in jest, and half in earnest, by a sort of 
court, whose forms of process might make a legal gentleman smile. 
They however fully answer our purpose. I can best give you an 
idea of the court, by describing an actual trial. I ought however 
first to say, that any young lady, who chooses to be free from the 
the jurisdiction of the court, can signify that wish to me, and she is 
safe from it. This however is never done. They all see the useful 
influence of it, and wish to sustain it. 

‘‘ Near the close of school, I find perhaps on my desk a paper 
of which the following may be considered a copy. It it called the 
indictment. 

‘“We accuse Miss A. B. of having waste papers in the aisle oppo- 


site her desk at 11 o’clock, on Friday Oct. 12. 
C. D. 


E. F. 
“T give notice after school that a case is to be tried. Those inter- 


ested, twenty or thirty perhaps, gather around my desk, while the 
sheriff goes to summon the accused and the witnesses. A certain 


Witnesses. 
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space is marked off, as the precints of the court, within which no 
one must enter, in the slightest degree, on pain of imprisonment, 
i. e. confinement to her seat until the court adjourns. 

‘** Miss A. B.; you are accused of having an untidy floor about 
your desk. Have you any objection to this indictment? ”’ 

‘While she is looking over the indictment, to discover a misspelt 
word, or an error in the date, or some other latent flaw, I appoint 
any two of the bystanders, jury. The jury come forward to listen 
to the cause. 

‘* The accused returns the indictment, saying, she has no objection, 
and the witnesses are called upon to present their testimony. 

‘*Perhaps the prisoner alleges in defense that the papers were out 
in the aisle, not under her desk, or that she did not put them there, 
or that they were too few, or small, to deserve attention. 

‘** My charge to the jury would be soméwhat as follows. 

** You are to consider and decide whether she was guilty of dis- 
order ; taking into view the testimony of the witnesses, and also her 
defense. It is considered here that each young lady is responsible not 
only for the appearance of the carpet, under her desk but also for the 
aisle opposite to it, so that her first ground of defense must be aban- 
doned. So also with the second, that she did not put them there. She 
ought not to have them there. Each scholar must keep her own 
place in a proper condition ;—-so that if disorder is found there, no 
matter who made it, she is responsible, if she only had time to re- 
move it. As to the third, you must judge whether enough has been 
proved by the witnesses to make out real disorder.”” The jury 
write guilty or not guilty upon the verdict and it is returned to me. 
If sentence is pronounced it is usually confinement to the seat, dur- 
ing a recess, or part of a recess, or something that requires slight 
effort or sacrifice, for the public good. The sentence is always 
something real, though always slight, and the court has a great deal 
of influence in a double way ;—making amusement, and preserving 
order. 

‘*The cases tried are very various, but none offthe serious business 


of the school is intrusted to it. Its sessions are always held out of | 


school hours, and in fact it is hardly considered by the scholars as a 
constituent part of the arrangements of the school. So much so 
that I hesitated much about inserting an account of it in this de- 
scription.” 


The religious instruction occupies, as it should do, in every 
female school, a prominent place. We can only give the gen- 


eral views of Mr. Abbott, enforcing these truths—we must refer 


our readers to the book. It is one which the friends of female 
instruction will value, as showing the result of a system which 
has been matured with much labor and patience, and talent. 
We hope, during the coming year, to be able to lay before our 
readers the details of many of our seminaries. 


“Tn giving you this account, brief as it is, I ought not to omit to 
speak of one feature of our plan, which we have always intended 
should be one of the most prominent and distinctive characteristics 
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of the school. The gentlemen who originally interested themselves in 
its establishment, had mainly in view the exertion, by the Principal, 
of a decided moral and religious influence over the hearts of 
the pupils. Knowing, as they did, how much more dutiful and 
affectionate at home you would be, how much more successful in 
your studies at school, how much happier in your intercourse with 
each other, and in your prospects for the future, both here and 
hereafter, if your hearts could be brought under the influence of 
Christian principle, they were strongly desirous that the school 
should be so conducted, that its religious influence, though gentle 
and alluring in its character, should be frank, and open, and decided. 
I need not say that I myself entered very cordially into these views. 
It has been my constant effort and one of the greatest sources of 
my enjoyment, to try to win my pupils to piety, and to create such 
an atmosphere in school, that conscience and moral principle, and 
affection for the unseen Jehovah, should reign here. You can easi- 
ly see how much pleasanter it is for me to have the school control- 
led by such an influence, than if it were necessary for me to hire 
you to diligence in duty, by prizes or rewards, or to deter you from 
neglect or from transgression by reproaches and threatenings and 
punishments. 

‘*¢ The influence which the school has thus exerted has always been 
cordially welcomed by my pupils and approved, so far as I have 
known by their parents, though four or five denominations, and fif- 
teen or twenty different congregations have been from time to time 
represented in the school. There are few parents who would not 
like to have their children Christians ;—sincerely and practically 
so ;—for every thing which a parent can desire ina child is pro- 
moted, just in proportion as she opens her heart to the influence 
of the spirit of piety.”’ 


The little volume from which we have extracted is_publish- 


ed by Peirce & Parker, Boston. pp. 69. 


DEATH’S TRIUMPHS FOR 1832. 


THE following great names have been added to the catalogue of the dead during 
the year : 


Gertue, John Wolfgang; Poet—Born __ eries and publications connected with 
at Frankfort on the Maine, Aug. 28, the science of Egyptian Hieroglyphics 
1749. —Born at Fiegac, 1790. 

CuviER, George Leopold, &c.; Natu- CRrABBE, George; Poet—Born at Alt- 
ralist—Born at Montbéliard, Aug. 25, —_ borough, Dec. 21, 1754. 


1769. BENTHAM, Jeremy; Jurist—Born 1790. 
SrurzHeim, Gaspard; Physiologist Adam; Biblical Commenta- 
Born near Treves, 1776. tor—Born at Magherafelt, (lreland,) 


Scort, Sir Walter; Poet and Novelist 1763. 
—Born at Ediaburgh, Aug. 15, 1771. CAaRrRro.uuy, Charles; Signer of the Dec- 
CHAMPOLLION, J. F.; Professor of His- aration of Independence—Born at An- 
tory; but be.icr kaown for his discov- _napolis, Sept. 20, 1737. 
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The Twin Sisiers. 


THE TWIN SISTERS. 


** Just as the twig is bent the tree ’s inclined.— Pope. 


** In education we cannot create, nor can we annihilate, but we can modify.” 
Spur zheim. 


‘¢ Tue amusements of idleness,” said the traveler, looking 
around him with an air of self-complacency that indicated his 
estimation of the remarks he was intending to utter, ‘‘ are com- 
monly more irksome than the exertions of industry ; yet those 
who are exempted from the necessity of labor, must certainly 
seek some means of gratification ; and it is only by that class 
I could expect to be fully understood, should I describe the 
trifling diversions and useless employments to which I have 
resorted as resources against ennui and melancholy thouglits. 
But perhaps some account of the devices I have found most 
effectual in that necessary art of the idle, the art of killing 
time, may not be wholly uninteresting, even to those whose 
active and rational employments leave them little time to kill. 
As I have traveled much, and usually in a public conveyance, 
it has been a favorite amusement of mine to watch the behav- 
iour of people when alighting from the stage coach: and I f{re- 
quently fancy I can read each passenger’s feelings in his coun- 
tenance; and by marking his manners and address, gain a clue 
to his ruling passion or real situation. 

The man of business will undoubtedly pronounce this es- 
poinage on the character of strangers useless, if not silly. I 
have, however, often found it beneficial; and once, I recollect, 
I was prompted by the curiosity thus awakened, to inquire the 
particulars of a little domestic history, whose denouement 
would furnish an excellent moral for a treatise on the influence 
of early impressions, and the pernicious consequences of fami- 
ly favoritism. 

I will briefly relate the story ; but first you may be amused 
with the manner by which it was obtained. 

During the autumn of 18—, I visited Philadelphia, and 
passed a few weeks in that agreeable and prosperous city. I 
was standing, one forenoon, iu the drawing-room of my hotel, 
contemplating in my nonchalant manner, the various groups 

arading the street, when my attention was suddenly diverted 
y the arrival of the stage, and feeling at the moment in a 
speculative mood, I inquisitively eyed the passengers as they 
descended from the crowded vehicle. I saw none, however, 
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worthy of much remark, except a tall, elderly gentleman, with 
a thin, billious countenance, and such an air of hurry and hypo, 
that I should indubitably have set him down as a very rich, or 
a very wretched man, had not my eyes been instantly diverted 
from his Quixotte figure, and riveted on two young ladies, 
whom he assisted from the stage ; and as they entered the 
drawing-room together, I soon learned from their conversation 
that they were his daughters. 

What a fortunate father, thought I, as I gazed on the ex- 
quisite forms and fair faces of those sweet beings who were 
looking to him for protection, and no doubt returning his pa- 
ternal ‘indulgence with the most tender and dutiful affection. 
They were both beautiful ; yet the style of their beauty was 
entirely different. The one, who from her tone and manner I 
judged was the elder born, had those fine regular features 
that so much enchant the statuary ; a complexion so brilliant 
it might, without much compliment, have been called dazzling, 
and those bright blue eyes which poets always designate as 
heavenly. Yet there was something, though I could then 
scarcely define what, that marred her “charms—a kind of con- 
fidence and impatience in her voice, and arrogance and vanity 
in her deportment.—I did not like to indulge such reflections 
while gazing on one of nature’s most finished works, and there- 
fore turned towards the retiring form of the other sister. 

No description has been oftener attempted than that of a 
lovely and amiable woman; but mere description never yet 
conveyed an adequate idea of the object it would portray. It 
is not a bright eye, or fair skin, or dimpled cheek, or graceful 
air, that men most admire. It is that indescribable charm of 
purity, benignity and sincerity which is, as it were, breathed 
around her blushing countenance, and embodied forth in her 
delicate form, that appeals directly to the heart—whispering to 
her admirer that there is the being on whose fidelity he may 
securely rely, to whose tenderness he may always appeal ; one 
who will love him through life, and weep over him in death, 
and forever be to his wild spirit like the rainbow to the dark 
cloud—the harbinger of peace. 

And such were the feelings I should confidently have in- 
dulged, had I been the accepted lover of that young, innocent 
looking maiden. There was that deep sensibility in her dark ha- 
zel eyes which forms the spell of fascination ; and though her fea- 
tures were not so regular as her sister’s, aod her cheek had 
nothing of the same bright bloom, yet there was a sweet mod- 
est blush stealing over it at the least emotion : and how much 
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interest the blush imparts to a feminine face every bachelor 
will at one understand. 

She spoke in soft and low accents the thrilling music of a 
woman’s voice ; but her smiles were not exactly those of joy ; 
and I remarked in her air a pensiveness, or rather resigna- 
tion which made me fear she had found, even in her brief 
existence, that the cup of life was not one of unmixed de- 
light. 

While I was making these observations, the objects of my 
curiosity prepared for a stroll through the city ; but just as they 
were leaving the apartment, the landlady entered; and, conceiv- 
ing from the familiarity of her salutations that they were her 
acquaintance, I seized tle moment of their departure to make 
inquiries respecting those who had so exceedingly interested 
me. And from the landlady, who boasted she knew ‘all 
about them,” I learned the following history :— 


Mr. Charles Courtland, the father of the young ladies, was 
the only child of a very wealthy farmer, and consequently suc- 
ceeded to the undisputed inheritance of a large farm, a large 
house, and all appurtenances thereunto belonging; and if he did 
not also inherit the pains-taking and penny-saving disposition of 
his ancestors, it was not for lack of precept. His childhood 
and youth were indeed one continued lecture on the necessity 
and manifold advantages of industry and economy ; till, al- 
though naturally of a gay, generous, and somewhat romantic 
temperament, with quite a taste for reading, and a little pen- 
chant for the muses, he was finally persuaded to relinquish his 
wishes for a collegiate education and the bustle of professional 
business, and resign himself to the more secure employment of 
tilling his own acres, and calculating the income of his broad 
lands. But this accomplishment of the plans of his plodding 
parents was not wholly to be ascribed either to their arguments 
or his obedience. The young heir, though scarcely turned of 
nineteen, was, or imagined himself to be, violently in love ; 
and the object of his passion not having those requisites of for- 
tune which, in the opinion of parents, form the basis of con- 
nubial felicity, Charles was fain to compound matters, and 
promise to stay at home and be steady if they would consent 
to his union with the fair Jemima Jones. The good farmer 
and his wife were for a while sadly puzzled how to decide ; 
but the increasing uneasiness of their darling son, and the fears 
his mother entertained lest he might, in case of a disappoint- 
ment of the heart, betake himself to the sea, (an anticipation 
that made her shudder with horror,) at length induced them to 
accede to his wishes for an immediate marriage. 
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The “ proper time to marry ”’ has never been defined; and 
whether those who wed in youth, while the romance of the 
tender passion exerts all its witching influence, or those who 
wait till time has matured the judgment have the fairest chance 
of domestic happiness, even Johnson himself could not decide. 
However, let people marry when they will, a ‘‘ proper mate” 
is indispensable to felicity ; and in his selection Charles cer- 
tainly had, either from the rashness of youth, or blindness of 
passion, most wofully erred. It is true Jemima Jones was as 
handsome as an angel ; but there, unfortunately for her hus- 
band, the angelic parallel ended. Her mind was not only 
wholly uncultivated, but her temper vain, imperious and jeal- 
ous ; and the flattery her uncommon charms had elicited, no 
doubt contributed to «increase the natural selfishness of her 
heart, till she seemed to regard no feelings save her own. 
Nor did the preference she finally gave the proposals of Charles 
Courtland proceed from love. All the affection she could pos- 
sibly spare from herself was engrossed before she ever saw him. 
But the man she did love was poor ; and the dashing heir had 
a fine house, a fine carriage, and could purchase her fine orna- 
ments—and so she married him. 

There was a terrible storm the day the wedding was cele- 
brated, and many a gossip shook her head significantly, as she 
remarked it was a bad omen, presaging a stormy or unfortunate 
life to the young couple ; and, the landlady added, the proph- 
ecy was remarkably well fulfilled. 

It certainly did require a more humble heart, or better disci- 
plined mind than the bride possessed, to enjoy her sudden ele- 
vation with the equanimity necessary to domestic comfort. Af- 
ter the rapture of admiring her elegant dresses and rich fur- 

; niture had subsided, she could not but remember she possess- 
ed them only by resigning herself for life to a man she did not 
7 love. Her feelings were never in the passive voice ; nor in 
estimating her duties did she ever include one particle of self- 
denial. Neither did she trouble herself with reflecting that her 
gratitude, at least, was due the man who bestowed fortune and 
distinction on her. She was too unthinking to moralize thus 
wisely, and too selfish to endeavor to contribute to another’s 
happiness when she was not herself happy. ‘The husband and 
wife had few pleasures of participation. His favorite books 
she could not, nor did she wish to understand ; indeed, she 
soon seemed jealous of their influence over him, and to see him 
reading, or hear him repeating a quotation from their pages, 
often increased her petulance to perfect fury. In short, she had 
insulted the old people, and quarreled outright with her husband, 
before the honeymoon was over ; and a half year had not pass- 
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ed before Charles secretly cursed the day he was married, and 
his mother lamented he had not rather embarked on a voyage 
round the world. 

By degrees Charles Courtland began to seek abroad for the 
happiness denied him by his own fireside ; and when he had 
once yielded to temptation, the reproaches of his wife only in- 
creased the evil, as to escape from her afforded his conscience 
a plausible excuse for his irregularities. But the tears and en- 
treaties of his mother had a more salutary effect ; and, joined 
with the reproofs and prayers of his father, to prevent his sink- 
ing to the lowest depths of the degradation of intemperance, 
till their deaths, by freeing him from all restraints of property 
and precept, made his ruin seem inevitable. 

He had now been married about twelve years ; but of sev- 
eral children which his wife had borne him, none survived 
their birth, and he quite despaired of being blessed with a liv- 
ing child ; when, to his great joy, she presented him at once 
with two fine daughters. This event, by awakening his dor- 
mant sensibilities, imparted a moral energy to the mindtof the fath- 
er, which was truly astonishing. He immediately abandoned his 
vicious assoviates, reformed his intemperate habits, and set him- 
self about clearing the embarrassments his follies had caused, 
with the activity of one who suddenly finds a new value attached 
to existence. His estate, owing to the prudence of his father 
had suffered but little diminution ; and had his wife resolved also, 
to ‘¢ act well her part,” their future history might have been a 
happy one. The caprices of Mrs. Courtland, however, were in- 
corrigible. [t unfortunately happened that her little daughters, 
though both beautiful bore but small resemblance to each other. 
Mary, the eldest, was said to be the very picture of her father; 
Miranda of her mother ; and that trifling circumstance was suffi- 
cient to incline Mrs. Courtland to select the latter as her fa- 
vorite, and lavish on her all the tenderness which should have 
been equally shared by both children. 

Mr. Courtland was more impartial in his own feelings ; but 
his mind, clouded by the disappointment of his early dreams 
of happiness, and weakened by his subsequent excesses, did 
not possess the discriminating acumen necessary to foresee the 
probable consequences of this maternal injustice towards Ma- 
ry, which he knew was practiced; nor had the vigor of 
authority necessary to correct it. Indeed, a man, let him 
be adorned with every human excellence, is not, in the edu- 
cation of his family, competent to remedy the mismanage- 
ment of a silly, ignorant, or perverse woman ; and a young 
gentleman, while selecting a wife for himself, would do wisely 
to reflect that she is also to be the mother of his children. 
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Those twin sisters might not, perhaps, have possessed pow- 
ers of mind exactly similar ; but yet they could undoubtedly 
have been moulded, if not to a love of the same pursuits, at 
least to a love of each other. ‘This tender affection, the germ 
of so many virtues, should en been twined around their very 
heart-strings. Friendship, the sweet friendship of sy mpathy, 
seemed, by the laws of nature, their favored boon ; but the 
folly of their mother deprived them of the sacred inheritance. 

The effect of favoritism is usually more pernicious to the 
indulged than to the neglected child: and Miranda, humored 
in all her appetites and whims, soon became selfish, wilful and 
peevish. Ill weeds thrive apace, is the proverb, and the animal 
propensities are the worst of weeds, when fostered to excess. 
They overshoot, and seem to root out every kindly human 
sentiment, and check, or warp, the nobler powers of the intel- 
lect, till the gratification of the animal, in its appetites and pas- 
sions, is the only pursuit and pleasure in life. 

But neglect, though sometimes it chills the heart and blasts 
the buds of feeling that might have been, beneath kindly smiles, 
expanded into the flowers’ “of love, hope, and happiness, yet. it 
does not always destroy ; and the quiet, generous, humble 
Mary, like the sweet violet that blooms fairest untended, every 
year acquired new graces, as if to reproach those who so un- 
naturally neglected her. 

When the sisters were placed at school the contrast was 
still more apparent. Miranda had at home always assumed 
the superiority, and acted as the elder ; but when no longer 
supported by the countenance of her mother, she saw Mary 
treated with the favor her merits deserved ; then envy and ha- 
tred took place of the contempt with which she had _ hitherto 
treated her sister. The same propensity, self-esteem, that in- 
clines us to think highly of ourselves and to despise others, 
will, when thwarted in its enjoyment, become active in its aver- 
sion to the cause of its disappointment. An arrogant person is 
easily converted into a vindictive one. 

The restraints, of school discipline Miranda also found intol- 
erable ; and so, under various’ pretences, she continued to 
pass most of her time athome ; but Mary, who felt, she had no 
frierid there, deemed it an invaluable privilege to have an op- 
portunity of gaining friends abroad ; and with uncommon assi- 
duity exerted herself to deserve them. The consequences are 
obvious. Mary left school adorned with every accomplishment 
that adds worth and loveliness to the female character ; while 
Miranda’s irregular attendance had prevented her from _profit- 
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ing by the lessons of her instructers ; and her temper, exas- 
perated by occasional restraints, had become more intolerable. 
E Soon after their introduction into the world, as it is called, 
ee Mary, while on a visit to a schoolmate, attracted the attention 
. of a young gentleman from New York. He was a merchant, 

reputed rich, and was fashionable and fascinating. His taste 

and sentiments were not exactly such as Mary had dreamed, 

would distinguish the man she should love ; but she had nev- 
og er seen one she preferred to him ; and her home was unpleas- 
| ant, and his vows of constant affection were soothing to her 
a wounded and crushed heart, and finely she consented to be- 
7 come the wife of Mr. Staniford. 

This arrangement both mortified and angered Miranda. She 
could not endure that Mary should be first established, and 
determined to prevent it. To effect her purpose, she pretend- 
ed to love Staniford herself, and easily prevailed with her 
mother to aid her intrigue to supplant her sister. Mr. Staniford 
was a shrewd calculator in his business, and he carried the spirit 
into his affair of the heart. He saw that Mrs. Courtland wielded 
the sceptre of her household, and that Miranda was her favor- 
ite. She would therefore have the largest fortune. Besides, 
she was more brilliantly beautiful than her sister; and, in short, 
he soon transferred his affections from the good and generous 
: Mary, to the imperious and selfish Miranda. Mary bore the 
disappointment with maidenly dignity. Her tears might flow 
in secret, but no complaint or reproach escaped her. 

‘¢They have now,” continued the landlady, ‘‘come to 
town to purchase the wedding ornaments. Poor Mary! I 
pity her.” 

And I pitied her too; and had I been a marrying man, I 
would have sought out and tenderly raise the drooping flower 
which had been so wantonly crushed. But my steps were bound 
to a distant land and I could only ejaculate, ‘‘ God bless thee 
and send thee a kind friend, my sweet girl!” as the carriage 
conveyed me away from the city. 

Her idea haunted me for many months; but new scenes and 
new faces weakened the impression, till at length. I entirely 
forgot the circumstance. Nearly ten years elapsed before I 
again visited Philadelphia. It was a Sabbath morning, and both 
duty and inclination prompted me to attend public worship. 
Immediately on entering the church my attention was arrested 
by a noble-looking man, seated at a little distance from me, and 
by his side one of the most interesting women I had ever be- 
= held. Her face was so fair and blooming that I should have 
= doubted her being married had not her glances been often di- 
§ rected towards a group of sweet little children occupying the 
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same pew; and the expression of a mother’s countenance 
when regarding her offspring none care mistake. I gazed at 
her perhaps too earnestly, for I had a vague idea of having 
somewhere behold a resemblance. 


** Her face recalled some face as *t were with pain, 
I once had seen, but ne’er should see again. 


At length her dark soul-beaming eyes met mine—she blush 
ed, and I knew her at once. It was Mary Courtland. But 
how different was the serene happiness now irradiating her 
beautiful feautures, from the dejection that overspread them 
when I saw her dragged as a victim to grace the triumph of 
her rival sister. ‘That sister, where was she? From my 
landlord I gathered the sequel of the story. 

Miranda married Mr. Staniford and accompanied him to New 
York, where her extraordinary beauty soon attracted a crowd 
of flatterers. Miranda was vain, and the vain are always fickle. 
She met with gentlemen who flattered her more than her 
husband did; and she preferred them to him, and _ finally, 
when she found his affairs were involved, notwithstandingher 
own extravagance had contributed greatly to embarrass him, 
instead of solacing his anxiety and sharing his sorrows, she 
listened to the addresses of a villain; and violating the ties of 
nature and contemning the laws of virtue and religion, she left 
her daughter, her husband and her home, and eloped with her 
seducer! ‘This disgrace, added to the ruin of his business, so 
affected Mr. Staniford that he survived but a few weeks. 
Before his death he wrote to Mary, acknowledging the jus- 
tice of the punishment his own folly and falsehood had deserv- 
ed, intreated her forgiveness, and recommended his child to 
her protection. | 

Mary. Courtland was already married to a man who deserved 
and possessed her devoted affection ; and they received and 
cherished the little orphan as their own daughter. Mrs. Court- 
land, the mother, was overwhelmed with the disappointment of 
her expectations for her favorite ; and hey undisciplined mind 
soon yielded to the violence of her feelings. She became de- 
ranged, and in one of her fits of insanity, threw herself mto a 
well, and was drowned. 

It was about four years after the elopement of Miranda, 
before they heard a syllable concerning her. Then a letter was Z 
received from the culprit directed to her father. She was in 
Quebec, deserted by her paramour, dying of want, sorrow and 
disease. She intreated of her parent forgiveness for herself, and 
protection for her infant son. She did not mention her sister; 
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but no sooner did the kind-hearted Mary learn her distress, than 
forgetting or forgiving all her unkindness and faults, she with her 
husband set off to seek and comfort the poor penitent. They 
found her just in time to speak comfort to her really contrite spir- 
it, and she breathed her last sigh on the bosom of her weeping 
sister. 

Mary brought home the little boy ; and the two children of 
Miranda now share her caresses and love equally with her 
own. They are a united family—tiiey are a happy family. 


DR. SPURZHEIM. 


“ Far may we search before we find 
Such kindly heart, such noble mind.” 
Scorrt. 


TAE disappointment of human hopes is a trite theme, and the obituary record 
an oft told tale. But there is something startling, almost appalling, in the death of 
Dr. Spurzheim:—something to make the most unreflecting pause, and think, and 
feel!—Just as he had entered on his labors in our country, a new field, where he was 
ardent in his expectations of doing great things for the cause of truth and human 
improvement, he has been called upon to give up his trust, to resign the spirit which 
seemed as if it had not felt one breath of decay steal over its clay tenement. And 
who can calculate the loss to society when such a mighty mind, devoted to doing 

,» is removed from our earth? 

It is only when feeling a perfect trust and confidence in the ways” of our heavenly 
Father, that we can be reconciled to his providence when removing those who are 
laboring to make the world better and happier. But all who had the high privilege 
of hearing Dr. Spurzheim lecture will recollect how often and bow fervently he urg- 
ed the duty of entire submission to the Divive laws. It*seemed his constant aim to 
impress on his audience the necessity and the happiness of cultivating this humble 
spirit, of saying in reference to all events and circumstances, ‘* Father, thy will 
be done.” 

His own death is an event which most deeply tries the faith of his friends. 
Why he should have been taken away, when so able and so ardent to perform his 
his part, and when with such long observation and severe study he had matured a 
system which promises so much for science and education, and which he only, of all 
living men, seemed capable of explaining and enforcing, is, to our short-sighted ken, 
incomprehensible. The mind almost refuses to believe that one so perfect in life’s 
best energies should be dead. 


*« Dead, dead ! when there is on our earth 
Such waste of worthless breath ! 

There should have gone ten thousand lives 
To ransom him from death !— 


Ay, twice ten thousand might have gone 
. Nor caused the blank that ’s left by one.” 


Short biographica! sketches of Dr Spurzheim, and noti-es of his sickness, death, 
and the funeral honors paid him by our Jumenting citizens, have appeared in many 
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of our papers. These our readers heve doubtless seen, and we shall not repeat 
them here, because we purpose, when the eulogy is published, making extracts re- 
epecting his private character, many traits of which were delineated by his eulogist, 
Dr. Follen, ina manner most impressive and beautiful. 

We have seen no description, however, which has done justice to the character of 
Dr. Spurzheim. Great men are too often rated only by the standard of mind. The 
brilliancy of genius, without reference to the manner in which it is displayed, is 
worshiped. Dr. Spurzheim was great in goodness as well as talent. It was this 
combination of philanthropy and philosophy, rendered active by the enthusiastic 
temperament of genius, and effective and useful by a judgment so quick and discrim- 
inating that it seemed almost like the spirit of prophecy, which gave him his im- 
measurable superiority. There needs no surer proof of this superiority than the 
influence he had obtained during the little time he resided among us. He had been 
in Boston but about ten weeks, and in that short space he had literally “ gained the 
hearts of the people.”? ‘Those who saw and heard him, and in that number is com- 
prised our best and most eminent people, gave him not merely their admiration, but 
their esteem, reverence and love. They felt he was the friend of the human race, 
and that in honoring him, they honored the noblest of human virtues, benevolence. 

The Ode, written for his funeral, expresses the feelings called forth by his decease, 
in the hearts of his numerous triends; and we irsert it here because we wish to pre- 
serve it in our work; and also to thank Mr. Pierpont for the just and touching trib- 
ute he has rendered to the memory of this excellent man, in thus giving expression 
to the sorrow felt for his loss. 


STRANGER, there is bending o’er thee 
Many an eye with sorrow wet: 
All our stricken hearts deplore thee: 
Who, that knew thee, can forget? 
Who forget what thou hast spoken? 
Who thine eye—thy noble frame? 
But that golden bow] is broken 
In the greatness of thy fame. 


Autumn’s leaves shall fall and wither 
On the spot where thou shalt rest: 
°T is in love we bear thee thither, 
To thy mourring Mother’s breast.— 
For the stores of science brought ua, 
For the charm thy goodness gave 
To the lessons thou hast taught us, 
Can we give thee but a grave? 


Nature’s priest, how pure and fervent 
Was thy worship at her shrine ! 

Friend of man,—of God the servant, 
Advocate of truths divine. 

Taught and charmed, as by no other, 
We have been and hoped to be ; 

But while waiting round thee, brother, 
For thy light—’t is dark with thee !— 


Dark with thee! no, thy Creator; 
All whose creatures and whose laws 
Thou didst love, shall give thee greater 
Liglit than earth’s, as earth withdraws: 
To thy God, thy godlike spirit 
Back we give in filial trust; 
Thy cold clay—we grieve to bear it 
To its chamber, but we must. 


Dr. Spurzheim was a phrenologist: that is, he devoted himself to the study of the 
human mind as it is manifested in the affective and intellectual faculties of man. In 
the pursuit and establishment of his theory he was actuated by the noblest and purest 
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motives. He sought to improve our systems of education, as the sure and only means 
of perfecting the character of the human race. The principles for which he con- 
tended seemed to him all-important. ‘Chey involved the knowledge of human nature 
and the art of education; and he labored, and as we may say, died in the cause of 
phrenology; for all agree that it was his over-exertion and zealous desire to benefit 
others which caused him to neglect himself, and thus gave to his disease the fatal as- 
cendency over his constitution which terminated his life. ‘The best and most heart- 
felt tribute then, which we can render to his memory will be, to examine carefully 
and cordially the principles he held thus dear and sacred. This can be done, for he 
has left works which embody his peculiar sentiments, and which will soon be publish- 
ed in this city. We shall refer to them hereafter. 

There are reasons which should make my own sex revere his character and be 
gealius in studying his doctrines. He was the friend of woman. He entertained 
exalted views of the great benefits which would result to society and the world, from 
the influence of female intellect, judiciously cultivated and rightly directed. And it 
was to be an intellectual and moral help meet fur man that he would have her 
trained. 

In a conversation with the editor of this Magazine respecting female education, 
and the best mode of introducing improvements into our systems, he remarked :— 

** Excepting Christianity, phrenology will do more to clevate woman than any other 
system has ever done. It gives her a participation in the labors of mind. She 
must understand its principles and practise them in the nursery. And her ‘ntluence 
it is which must mould the minds of her children and thus improve the world.” sey (,’” 
continued he, ** I possess any excellence of character, I owe it all to my early train- 
ing. In the first place, my mother gave me a good physical education,—then she 
cultivated my moral feelings, and she taught me to think.—I owe everything to my 
mother ! 

Those only, who have scen his face when suddenly kindling with the enthusiasm of 
intellect and benevolence, the smile that broke ever his features seemed the gush of 
heart, soul and mind, in the cause he was advocating, can understand the expression 
of countenance that accomp inied these words—* I owe every thing to my mother.” 
The effect on my own teelings will never be forgotten. Here was this great and good 
man, before whom our best and wisest men were proud to come for instruction, lay- 
ing all his honors on the altar of filial piety, and ascribing all his excellences to the 
influence of bis mother. What a triumph for woman, and what a responsibility 
such influence should impose on our sex ! 

In thus highly appreciating the character of woman, Dr. Spurzheim is entitled to her 
confidence, so far as the examination of his principles of education, and the particu- 
Jar manner he has suggested for the improvement of society is concerned. He wished 
no one to adopt these principles without scrutiny. He asked to be trusted for his 
own purity of purpose and honesty ef assertion : the belief in Phrenulegy, he always 
insisted. could only be justified by personal observation and study. 

To his writings, therefore, and the exertions of our citizens who are earnest to 

omote the cause of human improvement, we must now he indebted for instruction 
in this new science. We shall hear his voice no more. ‘The charm of ease, simpli- 
city, and attractiveness his manner could impart to subjects the most abstruse, difficult 
and dry, is dispelled; but truth, he always insisted, would prevail; and if the princi- 
ples he inculcated were true, what a great responsibility rests on the people of Bos- 
ton and Cambridge! ‘They, only, of all our waiting nation, have been privileged to 
hear the teachings of Dr. Sjurzheim. They know hia generous purposes, his exalt. 
ed views; and it is for them to build his monument—not with perishing maible 
merely, but by disseminating the truths of his philosophy, and encouraging the prac- 
tice of that universal benevolence which made such a prominent feature in his sys- 
tem. In this work ladies can surely do semething. ‘Their encouragement and ap- 
probation will aid in making the Phrenological Soeiety just established in Boston, pops 
ular and permanent. Let them consider it an honorab'e distinction that their fathers, 
husbands, brothers, or sons are assisting in its formation and progress. Let them 
name it as a proof, that good and great men are here sure of admirers and followers. 
Let them look to it with confidence as the source from which correct information re- 
specting the seience of phrenology, its usefuluess and progress, will be obtained. 
Such feelings and sentiments will surely have an effect on public opinion, and con- 
tribute to hallow the name of Spurzheim, as his virtues and talents deserve, in the 


hearts of the people. 
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WILLIAM COWPER LINCOLN. 


AmIpsT the requiems and eulogies of the great and mighty, shall his alone remain 
unsung who, in the morning of his manhood, has departed and left a vacancy never, 
never to be re-occupied ? When the renowned pass away, individual grief is lost or 
softened in the sympathy of the multitude; but when unpretending, unappreciated 
worth suddenly fades from amongst us, the sorrow of the mourner is sadly augment- 
ed by an involuntary feeling of injustice, almost injury, done to the departed. Few 
knew the true value of the subject of this notice. It was indeed a blessing to be 
owned his friend. To a disposition thoroughly amiable, and a perfect control of 
strong and ardent feelings, he added a mind extensively cultivated, and a heart most 
sincerely kind, generous and noble. Though not publicly a professor of religion, he 
eminently possessed that most holy of all piety, the worship of the heart. A warm 
admirer of the grand and beautiful in nature, he had a heart to feel, « mind to ap- 
preciate, a soul to adore the Creator of its glories; and most fully did he possess the 
poet’s power in expressing his adoration. lie was—alas! how rare—an instance of 
unwavering, disinterested friendship. Absence, and time, and injustice, and all the 
thousand trials of earthly affection assailed him in vain ; he was still the firm, un- 
shaken friend, the manly champion of calumniated honor. 

Can. we deplore his loss? True, he has gone from us, never to return;—one tie 
less to bind us to earth, and are we not so much the nearer heaven? As they one by 
one are loosened, does not our own emancipation bear a brighter seeming ? 


God’s will be done! 
November 20th. 


CHRISTMAS HYMN. 


WeELcome, welcome, glorious morning ! 
Welcome, brightest day of earth ! 
Welcome, radiant sky, adorning 

Sun of Righteousness ! thy birth. 


Rise and shine o’er ev’ry nation, 
With increasing lustre shine, 
Till each soul shall see salvatiun, 
In thy rays of light divine. 


Heavenly Father ! let thy glory 
Shine around us while we sing; 
Let all voices tell the story— 
Heaven with hallelujahs ring. 


Make each heart o’erflow with gladness, 
While we hail this joyful day; 
Let thy Spirit banish sadness, 
Chase the clouds of sin away. 


Travel, glorious star, before us ! 
Guide us to our Savior’s feet; 
Shed thy ioly lustre o’er us, 
While before his throne we meet. 


There, with grateful love, adoring, 

Sweet let our first off ’ring be: 

Contrite hearts thy grace imploring, 

Are most precious, Lord, to thee. Cc, 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


CHEERING ViEWs oF MAN AND PROVIDENCE, drawn from a consideration of 
the Origin, Uses, and Remedies of Evil. By Warren Burton. Boston: Carter 
& Hendee. pp. 264. 


The author of this work is an original thinker, and his views, strictly based on 
Scripture authority, are benevolent and candid as well as cheering. He is a firm 
believer in the progressive improvement of man, and in the coming of that day when 
**the God of heaven shall set up a kingdom which shall never be destroyed.”” He 
shows that what we complain of as the evils of life are wisely ordained to teach 
men their own nature, duties and capacities for goodness and happiness. 

The style of the book is appropriate to express its philosophy; it is fresh, vigorous, 
and original, sometimes approaching singularity; but there is the impress of deep 
and patient thought on every page. If we were disposed to cavil, we should say 
Mr. Burton has endeavored to explain too much, and to make subjects which the 
Creator has involved in mystery and obscurity, too familiar and plain; for instance, 
the first transgression is a theme which he thinks he can thoroughly explain. If his 
views are true, the subject has been heretofore sadly misunderstood. His ideas are, pro- 


bably, in accordance with phrerological doctrines, and we think both are deserving of 
attention. We will give our readers a sample of the work. 


‘* Death is a circumstance in human history for which some tear is dropping every 
moment of duration, some heart quivering with the anguish of bereavement. It has 
been truly the monarch of all the terrors to the majority of mankind. It still con- 
tinues the same. Its name is an appalling sound; coming to the ear at certain 
seasons, it is the very angel of consternation to the many. A few considerations, 
together with views subsequently to be presented, will, I trust, enable some of my 
readers to wrest his sceptre from the despot. 

In a former chapter it was shown that death resulted from the essential change- 
ableness of matter, and was inevitable unless prevented by miracle. Viewed in 
connection with a future life we plainly perceive the use of this circumstance of our 
condition. 

We know the soul to be progressive, and naturally to need room more ample than this 
world for its expanding capacities. By death it is delivered from temporary impris- 
oument, and permitted to enter on that life which desire hopes, reason dimly discerns, 
and Revelation assures. ‘There is another consideration. Happiness is not only 
augmented beyond all eye hath seen, ear heard, or heart conceived, by this event, 
but happiness is thereby vouchsafed to innumerable capacities which otherwise could 
not exist. Had mankind continued forever on earth in their material forms, it would 
soon have been covered with inhabitants, so as to sustain no more; there would have 
been a perfect repletion long before our point of time- Or if, after remaining here 
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for a period, they had been translated to another sphere, still retaining their original! 
frames from the dust, the materials for new creations would at length have been 
exhausted. The very earth itself, of so many thousands in dimension, would in 
time have been all portioned out, used up to s: pply matter for these bulky fabrics. 
In either case the Divine work of creating living and happy natures in this world 
must have crased. 

But as things are, the Infinitely Good is unceasingly creating new enjoyers of his 
beauty, new adinirers of his works, and adorers of his perfections. And these, in 
leaving their bodies to their successors, may go away to enjoy, admire and adore, in 
wider and wider compass, and with larger and larger measures of felicity. 

There is something sublime in the thought that there is scarcely a moment in which 
some soul is not entering its material and temporal abode, and another departing to 
its immaterial and everlasting habitations. The streams of being are ceaselessly 
flowing from the Infinite fountain through these earthly channels into the universe of 
spirit. 

But how mvch more sublime is the thought, how are our conceptions of the Deity 
magnified, exalted beyond the tongue’s utterance, by the consideration that this pro- 
cess of birth, of animal life, and of death, may not be confined to this speck of mat- 
ter. Lift the eye to the firmament of night. Are not those central suns, million 
after million in the measureless expanse, together with their still more numerous re- 
volving planets, material masses like our sun and its encircling worlds? Are they not 
like our system in several more obvious circumstances ? Why may they not then like 
ours, be the birthplace and the temporary home of newly created souls? If so, ’ 
must there not also be death in them to liberate these spiritual creations from the 
prisons of matter in which they are first confined, so that they may range abroad for 
higher employments and delights, to go on from glory te glory toward godlike perfec- 
tion ;—to liberate them,so that others may continually succeed, to be exalted, glori- 
fied, and perfected likewise ? 

Who sliall go back through incomprehensible duration and number the intelligences 
who like us found themselves in material bon lage and discipline, but are now, as we 
may be, abroad in spiritual freedom, enterprise and glory. 

And where and when shall the process ot spiritual creation have an end? Shell 
the heavens wax old like a garment, be rolled together like a scroll; shall they 
be dissolved, and the elements melt with fervent heat? ‘This must be the sublime 
and appalling i imagery of prop shecy and apostolical admonition, to impress the sen- 

sual imaginations ‘a the ancient era. I know not but that single worlds may be 
changed, “and entirely unpeopled, aud that indeed changes may in wisdom be appoint- 
ed toall; but I have faith that the multitudinous universe will be substantially cter- 
nal, every moment, and forever, furnishing the first nursing home of new-born spirits, 
and every moment and forever, yielding these spirits up to their Father’s better man- 
sions, by the hand of his servant Death.” 


LIBRARY OF ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE.—Vol, XIV. The two last num- 


bers of this popular work are ‘teint to a view of the scenes which occurred in 


Paris during the Revolution of 1820. There can be no necessity of adding, that 


the numbers are intensely interesting,—and that they will be useful, every Republi 


can must feel. 


BisLe ILLUSTRATIONS: or, a Description of Manners and Custéms peculiar 


to the East; especially explanatory of the Holy Scriptures. By the Rey. B. H. 
DraPeER. American editiun, with many improvements. Boston: Carter, Hendee 
& Co. pp. 215.—We hope mothers, when promising New Year presents for their 
children, will remember this good and pretty book. 


CORRESPONDENTS. ‘TToour contributors we render cordial thanks for past fa- 


vor, and request a continuance of their kindly aid. Several articles have been delayed, 
but the writers may be assured they are not undervalued. 


To PusLisHERKS AND AUTHORS.—We intend, in our ext volume, to give a 


monthly list of new publications, particularly noticing American productions, works 


i 
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on education, and all books intended for family reading. The circulation of our 
Magazine is extensive, embracing every section and state in the Union, and pub- 
lishers and authors who wish to avail themselves of its pages are invited to seid a 
list of new works by the first of each month. 


THE LADIES’ MAGAZINE. 


THE present number completes the fifth volume of our work. The success of 
five years gives us confidence to anticipate the continued support of our friends. 

We think of all ow subscribers as friends, and we hope not to part with a 
single name from our list. Nor is this expression dictated by a selfish feeling. We 
have faithfully endeavored to make our Magazine useful. We think that it is in 
some respects, more useful to our countrywomen, and more deserving their patron- 
age than any other periodical of the kind published. It is the only one devoted 
strictly to the object of inculcating, with all womanly duties and accomplishments, 
the tone of sentiment and feeling corresponding with the high dignity of an Amer- 
tcan lady. Surely the davghters of this Republic will support such a work. 

To merit the patronage we ask, besides our own sedulous attention, we have the 
promise of continued assistance from many of our best female writers. On subjects 
connected with the education of chillven, the manners of society, the influence and 
the development of female character, the superior tact and talent of female writers 
are generally acknowiedged by men. In thus euploying the talents of ovr ladies, our 
work gains much in usefulness, and it will, we trust, be cherished by all who would 
have the genius of woman cultivated, because to effect this it must be employed. 

In addition to the usual variety of subjects hevetofore introduced, we purpose giv- 
ing during the ensuiug year, a view of the phkrenological science connected 
with education, as taught by Dr. Spurzheim in his lectures and books. The lectures 
we had the inestimable privilege of hearing, and his works will soon be accessible. 
For the great benefits which a knowledge of lis system of training promises to so- 
ciety, we subjoia the following from the 

Boston MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


“ Resolved, that we recommend to our fellow citizens the opinions of the deceas- 
ed (Dr. Spurzheim) on the improvement of the systems of education, and especially 
what relates to the development of the physical powers and moral dispositions; and 
as they can no more expect to hear them from the lips of our lamented friend, that 
they lose no time in making a practical application of them to the existing state of 
our institutions for the culture of the human mind.” 

In addition to the plates of the Fashions, the publishers intend, during the year, 
introducing, occasionally, illustrations of Phrenology. The January number will 
contain two plates; the fashions, and drawings of the haman head. In fine, the 
editor and publishers, confident that they shall endeavor to make the Ladies’ Maga- 
zine worthy of an extended circulation, solicit in its behalf, the good offices of the 
friends of education, literature, morality, and national sentiment. 


Boston, Dec. 15th, 1832. 
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